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Important New Macmillan Books 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


’ 

John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 

With an Introduction by ROBERT HUNTER, Author of ** Poverty.” 

“The most careful and ame nagee. | examination ever published of the effects of poverty upon children, 

by a trained social investigator of wide experience. Finally, Mr. Spargo writes of remedial measures, 

and endeavors to outline a constructive policy.” 

Cloth, xvii+ 357 pages, with 32 full-page illustrations, $1.50 net. (postage, 13c.) 

Mr. Eden Phillpott’s New Novel, The Portreeve 

By the Author of ‘* The Secret Woman,” ‘‘ Children of the Mist,” ete. C/oth, $7.50. 


Eaéh new book by Mr. Philpotts confirms the judgment of the critics who find his works among “the 
greatest novels of the decade . . . close knit, full of human nature, throbbing with passion, alive 
with thought and action.” (Record-Herald Chicago); showing “a delicacy, an understanding, and a 
strength which mark the author for the highest rank.”’ (London Athenaeum). 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE 


Volume I of DR. HENRY C. LEA’S great work 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain 


70 be complete in four volumes. 


“The subject is an interesting one, and we know of no other English book which throws so much 
light upon it. . . . It should be understood that this book is the outcome of independent, first- 
hand investigation of the materials stored in the immense Spanish Archives.”—The Sun, 3 


This important work is complete in manuscript, and its publication is proceeding as rapidly as is 
possible. Volume I, just ready, is in 620 8vo pages. Cloth. price $2.50 net (postage, 22 cents). 


Mr. Winston Churchill's Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc. $9.00 net. 


“To the possonel and political history of the last generation in the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire these handsome volumes are an indispensable contribution.”—-New York Tribune. 

“Here is a book which is certainly among the two or three most exciting political biographies in the 
language.”—-London Times Literary Supplement. y 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 
By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Second Edition. Two volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5 00 net. Carriage extra. 


“It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I have ever read.” 
—E. L. SHuman, Chicago Record-Herald. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite} Brotherhood 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of ‘* The Life of Wiiliamson,” etc. 
Two volumes. Richly ilinstrated. $10.00net Carriage extra. 
“At last there has been set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for 
for many years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and_ admirably 
written and on its we ney side vastly entertaining. . . . Likely to survive as long as English art 
is treasured and studied.”—Daily Graphic, London: 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 
By the author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite,” 
Illustratcd from fine photographs.. Two volumes. $6.00 net 


“It is emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern question 
will be incomplete.”—Daily Telegraph, London. 


_ Mr. Henry George Jr.’s The Menace of Privilege °° Ai ,ape 15 cts. 
A Stupy oF THE DANGERS TO THE REPUBLIC FROM THE EXISTENCE OF A FAVORED Cass; 


“Mr. George has given us a book of first rate interest and importance. It is written forcefully and 
brilliantly . . . as a picture of present-day conditions it is a remarkable piece of description and 
analysis. Mr. Cecegs in a word, is neither a Socialist nor an Anarchist, but a true Jeffer- 


sonian Republican, thoroughly. believing in the rightfulness of both private property and public prop- 


erty, and, above all, in individual enterprise.”—Prorzesson Franxiin Gippincs, of Columbia Univer- 
sity The N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home = ustrated, cloth, $1.75 net 


“Is really valuable by reason of definite, practical information covering a wide range of topics.” 
—The Nation. 


“For people who would like to do just as the author and her family did, here is the book of books. 
Shaking from their feet the dust of a $25-a-month city flat, they went forth into the country, to 
live a new and more healthful life and incidentally to make it pay. . . . Just how it was done, 
what it cost and how well it paid is told step by step.”—Country Lite in America. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Finality of the Christian Religion GEORGE B. FOSTER 


In a course of Jectures delivered at Harvard in 1893 and 1894, Professor Foster 
outlined an argument for the absolute value of Christianity which so im- 
pressed his hearers that he was urged to put it in permanent form. This he 
has at length done in “The Finality of the Christian Religion,” a work which 
involves a destructive criticism of authority-religion and a constructive treat- 
ment of Christianity as an inevitable outgrowth of human nature. The work 
has been awaited with great impatience. 530 pp.; net $4.00, postpaid $4.22. 


Ancient Records of Egypt JAMES H. BREASTED 


A full and reliable source-book of Egyptian history is at last to appear. After 
ten years of labor, Professor Breasted offers to Egyptologists and students of 
history a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions on a scale not previously attempted 
and with a degree of accuracy never before attained. The series is one of 
three now in preparation, the others being by Robert F. Harper (Assyria and 
Babylonia), and by the late William R. Harper (Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria). The entire collection, when completed, will be a monumental con- 
tribution to the history of the East. 4 vols., 8vo; 390, 450, 300, 560 pp. Ad- 
vance price $3.00 net per volume. Postage extra. 


General Sociology ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor Small’s main proposition is that the traditional sciences relating to 
the spiritual sides of life are sterile, unless they are carried out to a point at 


which they blend in one system of knowledge. The book is an exposition of 
the development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea 
for the completion of the general structure of social science. 753 pp., 8vo, 
cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures 
—political, economic, social, and artistic—for the betterment of American 
cities. Professor Zueblin was formerly president of the American League 
for Civic Improvement. He is the author of American Municipal Progress 
and other volumes. 200 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


Russia and Its Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 
An authoritative account of the whole situation in Russia by a man who, as 
scholar and politician, has had unsurpassed opportunities for observation. “The 
book deals with the present crisis as the logtcal result of the entire history of 
Russia. It is thus a work of permanent importance and is already being recog- 
nized as a standard. 602 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience 
CHARLES C. HALL 

A series of lectures delivered in India, Ceylon, and China under the Barrows 
Lectureship. An attempt is made to point out the common foundation under- 
lying all religions and to present the claims of Christianity to be regarded as 
the ultimate religion. The work has aroused enthusiastic admiration by its 
breadth of view, its nobility of tone, and the chaste beauty of its style. 300 
pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 4 


ADDRESS DEPT. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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My darkeyed Mex-i-co! 


Those who have made the trip are singing also the praises 
of the new semi-weekly* through véstibuled modern train, the 


“Mexico-St. Louis Special” 








Sundays—a 60-hour run. 


Call on LOCAL AGENT, or address 





VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
NORTHERN RAILROAD (LAREDO GATEWAY), AND 

, THE NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 
The train leaves St. Louis at 9.00 a.m. Tuesdays and 3 
Fridays, arriving City of Mexico at 8.30 p. m. Thursdays and 


Compartment, Observation and Standard 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























By Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, Vice-Pres. 
Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. $1.50 
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age. Based upon 
Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son *s, Lig Hy- 


slop’s, Dr. Myers’ 
and Sir Ohn Lodge’s Investigation of the Supernormal 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature sznT 
FREE. Address N. D., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science- 


School motto,-“We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 

Graduates readily find employment. 

Good health at end of term. 

Term begins September 6th, 1905. 

Catalogue Free. 








Worcester, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1903-’07 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
saps bay by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made before April rst, 1906, on special blanks to be ob- 
tained of ROBERT S. MORISON, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
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Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Electric-lighted. Exclusively first-class. 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 4.45 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North- Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
Francisco, Los Angelesand Portland over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri river. - 

ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Less than three 
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All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information aboutrates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 
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BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
POCANTICO LODGE 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Doubled in capacity, generously equipped and conducted, con- 
venient of access, and a om of RAs one attractions. 
TUTTLE, Manager. 
BRIARCLIFF LODGE- ane. OPEN’JUNE 1 FOR A 
SIX MONTHS SEASON ENDING DECEMBER 1. 
D. B. PLUMER, Gen. Mgr. Hotel and Realty Interests. 
Bookings now making for either house, at Pocantico Lodge, 
Briarcliff Home Office, or New York Office, Windsor Arcade, 5th 
Avenue and 46th Street, where E. 8. ComsTock is in daily attend- 
ance, from 9.30 to 1.30. 


Q. S. S. COy LTD. 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with thesé 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 
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OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and “4 labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send smal! bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CuHemicaL 
orkS, Providence, R. 
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Survey of the World 


In the House, on the 


bes oe 8th, the Hepburn 
Railroad Rate bill was 
passed by a vote of 346 to 7, just one 
year after the passage of the similar 
Esch-Townsend bill, against which sev- 
enteen votes were cast. The seven vot- 
ing in the negative last week were 
Messrs. Littlefield, of Maine; McCall 
and Weeks, of Massachusetts; Perkins, 
Southwick and Vreeland, of New York; 
and Sibley, of Pennsylvania, all Repub- 
licans. Forty-six amendments were of- 
fered, but not one was accepted. The 
largest affirmative vote (119 to 146) was 
cast for an amendment providing that 
express companies should be subject to 
the orders of the Commission. Mr. Wil- 
liams, the minority leader, hailed the 
passage of the measure as the triumph 
of a Democratic principle. Those Sen- 
ators who oppose the granting of rate 
making power to the Commission will 
now strive to amend the House bill by 
attaching specific provision for a review 
of the Commission’s orders by the courts. 
The bill says that an order of the Com- 
sion, naming a maximum rate, shall go 
into effect at the end of thirty days, un- 
less suspended, modified or set aside by 
the Commission itself or by.a court of 
competent jurisdiction. Opinions differ 
as to whether this is sufficient provision 
for a judicial review. In last year’s bill 
the procedure for appeal to the courts 
was elaborately prescribed, and the para- 
vraphs relating to this matter we 
written by Attorney General Moody. 
Some who oppose any amendment con- 
cerning appeals to the courts believe that 
enemies of the bill seek so to change it 
in this respect that the Commission’s 
power will practically be taken away. 





Much will depend upon the phraseology 
of an amendment relating to this ques- 
tion. In the Senate Committee there are 
sharp differences of opinion. Mr. Al- 
drich is known as an opponent of the es- 
sential provisions of the bill, and when 
he proposed, on the 9th, an amendment 
to include express companies, Mr. Dol- 
liver and Mr. Clapp permitted it to be 
understood that this seemed to them to 
be a movement for delay. Mr. Clapp, it 
is said, left the room, saying he would 
return on the 16th, when a vote is to 
be taken. It is expected that an amend- 
ment in accord with the President’s 
views as to a resort to the courts will 
be prepared, probably by Mr. Spooner 
or Mr. Knox, and that it will be accept- 
able to a majority of the Senate. 


a 


Commis- 
response 


The 

sion’s 
ng to Representa- 
tive Gillespie’s resolution of inquiry con- 
cerning the parallel and naturally com- 
peting roads said to be controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has only 
suggested more questions, and the move- 
ment for an investigation has now be- 
come a formidable one. Mr. Gillespie 
said in the House that the response was _ 
so inadequate that he regarded it as an 
insult. He promptly introduced another 
resolution asking the President to direct 
the Commission to investigate and report 
concerning the alleged combination of 
all the railroads reaching the bituminous 
and the anthracite coal fields of the. East, 
showing whether they were engaged in 
mining, and whether their rates were so 
made and their cars so handled as to put 
independent miners at a disadvantage. 


Movement Against 
Railroad. Combinations 
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Mr. Gaines, of West Virginia, then as- 
serted that the coal business of his State 
was controlled by a combination of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the Norfolk & Western (all 
said to be virtually parts of the Pennsyl- 
vania system), and that this control. was 
exercised to the injury of independent 
mine owners. He read from official re+ 
ports in support of his assertion that 
freight rates on coal had been largely 
increased since 1899, and that there had 
been a great increase of the dividends of 
the roads alleged to be in combination. 
In the Senate, two days later, Mr. Till- 
man, referring to the complaint of the 
Red Rock Fuel Company of West Vir- 
ginia against the Baltimore & Ohio, read 
a letter from the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia (a Republican), who said that the 
State was in the grasp of a Railway 
Trust, which governed the development 
of localities and the output and shipment 
of coal, and that the Pennsylvania road 
discriminated against the State in the in- 
terest of its coal holdings elsewhere. 
Senator Foraker said he hoped there 
would be an investigation, because such 
complaints went to the heart of the rail- 
road trouble. A resolution, introduced 
by Senator Tillman, providing for an in- 
vestigation, was passed by the Senate on 
Monday last. Senator Clay will move an 
amendment to the Rate bill forbidding 
railroad companies to engage in other 
lines of business. Representative. Town- 
send says the Pennsylvania and the 
other roads mentioned appear to have 
violated the Anti-Trust law. He will 
ask the Attorney-General to proceed 
against them. At Harrisburg, Pa., the 
Pennsylvania House has passed, 166 to 3, 
a resolution asking the Attorney-General 
of the State to ascertain whether the coal 
railroad companies have not violated the 
provision of the Constitution which for- 
bids them to engage in mining. Presi- 
dent Baer, of the Reading Company, says 
the charters under which the business of 
mining is carried on were granted before 
the adoption of the present Constitution. 

In Ohio, last week, the Legislature, 
with only one dissenting vote, passed a 
bill (now a law) limiting passenger rates 
in the State to two cents a mile. Several 
companies say they will make no contest, 
but will appeal to the next Legislature if 
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a fair trial proves that they cannot afford 
to make the reduction. Wabash officers 
say their company loses money now on 
passenger traffic at three cents. 


& 


Continuing his tes- 
timony before the 
Senate committee, 
fast week, John F. Wallace, formerly 
Chief Engineer, said that his analysis of 
his year’s work on the Isthmus, and the 
recommendations based upon. it, were 
rejected by the Government, Secretary 
Taft saying that he had no use for the 
witness except as an engineer on the 
canal route. During his term, the em- 
ployees were always properly housed and 
fed. Some clerks from New York or 
Washington complained, but they had 
expected to sit in hammocks and sip mint 
juleps. Chairman Shonts had criticised 
him for providing no entertainment for 
the men. He had (with General Davis 
and Minister Barrett) started to make 
use of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for that purpose, but had been 
checked by Secretary Taft’s orders. The 
promise had been made that he should 
have a free hand and absolute authority 
on the canal route, but after the reor- 
ganization he felt that Mr. Shonts, who 
was not an engineer, was encroaching 
upon his field, and that he himself had 
become jointly responsible with Mr. 
Shonts and Governor Magoon. He had 
expected to be Director General of the 
work. Conditions became so annoying 
that he decided he would not stay to be 
humiliated, or to be forced to disobey or- 
ders. He encountered the influence of 
William Nelson Cromwell everywhere. 
Asked to explain why he regarded Mr. 
Cromwell as a dangerous man, Mr. Wal- 
lace said that Cromwell negotiated the 
sale of the canal property, brought about 
the Panama revolution, aided Panama in 
making investments, was on Panama’s 
diplomatic list, and was interested in lo- 
cal public utilities, being the chief owner 
of the ice and electric light plant. He 
had been charged by the President with 
general advisory duties, but at the same 
time was urging the payment of the 
Panama Canal Company’s claim of $2,- 
200,000. As counsel for the Panama 
Railroad Company he had (probably) 
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approved the declaration (after pro- 
vision for the sale of the road had been 
made) of a dividend exceeding the year’s 
net earnings by $100,000, and the subse- 
quent sale of $250,000 in bonds for re- 
pairs. He had tried to tell the witness 
whom to hire and whom to appoint. He 
had arranged the witness’s final inter- 
view with Secretary Taft. Mr. Wallace 
had desired to speak with the Secretary 
privately, but the Secretary insisted that 
Mr. Cromwell should be present. It 
seemed to him that the two had deter- 
mined to discredit him and destroy his 
reputation. The Secretary was so angry 
that he almost crushed (not “cursed,” as 
erroneous reports have said) the witness 
at that meeting. Owing to the presence 
of Cromwell and the Secretary’s atti- 
tude, the witness did not give all the rea- 
sons for his withdrawal, but spoke of the 
offer of a position at’ double the salary 
he was then receiving. This offer he had 
not accepted afterward, because he had 
conditioned acceptance upon a satisfac- 
tory severance of his connection with the 
canal, Mr. Wallace said that the work 
should be done by contract and should 
be controlled by an executive commit- 
tee of three—a Chief Engineer having 
absolute authority on the Isthmus, a Zone 
Governor, and a parchasing agent in the 
States. Now the Chief Engineer had a 
chain of five masters over him—a Zone 
Governor knowing less about the work 
than the Engineer, the Chairman less 
than the Governor, Mr. Cromwell less 
than the Chairman, Secretary Taft less 
than Mr. Cromwell, and the President 
less than the Secretary. No salary was 
too high for the Chief Engineer, but 
$30,000 was too much for the Chairman 
if he remained in Washington. Gov- 
ernor Magoon, in his testimony, com- 
mended the Zone judges. It appears that 
an American may be condemned and put 
to death in the Zone without trial by 
jury. The Senate has passed the House 
bill excepting alien workmen from the 
operation of the eight-hour law. 


& 


President Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers, ar- 
rived in New York on the 
12th, with the leading officers of the three 
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anthracite districts. These and other 
members of the scales committee began 
to prepare the statement and the demands 
which are to be laid before the operators 
at the conference on the 15th. Varying 
reports are received from the bituminous 
and anthracite districts as to the views of 
miners. Those of the coal railroad com- 
panies are expressed by President Will- 
cox, of the Delaware & Hudson, in a 
statement of considerable length, to the 
effect that wages now paid in the an- 
thracite districts are all that the miners 
can reasonably ask for, that the award of 
the Commission was a very liberal one, 
that any changes desired should be sought 
thru the Board of Conciliation, and that 
his company must always comply with 
that part of the Commission’s award 
which decided “that the industry must 
remain open to all seeking employment.” 
The independent mine owners, of whom 
there are not so many-as there were in 
1902, will stand with the railroad compa- 
nies. It is said that the anthracite oper- 
ators have accumulated a surplus stock 
of 13,000,000 tons. Considerable influ- 
ence against a strike has been exerted by 
Patrick Dolan, president of the Pittsburg 
District of the United Mine Workers, 
who voted at the recent joint convention 
in Indianapolis against a strike and for a 
reaffirmation of the present bituminous. 
wage scale. In this he disobeyed the in- 
structions of his district. Last week, at 
this district’s annual convention, over 
which he presided, a resolution directing 
him to resign was passed. He held his 
place, saying that he could be ousted only 
by a referendum vote of all the district’s 
members of the union. His opponents 
asked President Mitchell to come to Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Mitchell sent Vice President 
Lewis and telegraphed his decision that 
the convention had power to remove Do- 
lan. The latter then procured an injunc- 
tion restraining the convention from 
ousting him. In a long statement to the 
public he defends his votes at Indianapo- 
lis and urges the bituminous miners not 
to. jeopardize their increase of 100 per 
cent. in wages since 1897. It is stated by 
the union’s officers that the funds on hand 
amount to $2,679,000, and that a special 
tax of $1 per week from each member 
until April 1st would add $2,480,000. 
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The hearing in the 
case of Senator Reed 
Smoot, an Apostle of 
the Mormon Church, was resumed last 
week before the Senate Committee on 
Elections. W. E. Wolfe, who was re- 
cently dismissed from a professorship in 
the Brigham Young University at Provo, 
and who is no longer connected with the 
Mormon Church, testified that he had 
taken the endowment house oath twelve 
times and that the “seeds of treason were 
in it.” This oath, he said, bound those 
who took it to “pray and never cease to 
pray God to avenge the blood of the 
prophet on this nation.” Two other wit- 
nesses, William J. Thomas and John P. 
Holmgren, who had taken the oath, re- 
membered that these words were a part 
of it, but Henry W. Lawrence, who was 
expelled from the Church many years 
ago, did not fully agree with them. He 
has held many Church offices and had 
administered the oath to several hundred 
persons. The words, .‘on this nation,’ 


Testimony in the 
Smoot Case 


were not a part of it in his day, but in 
his opinion all the teachings of the 


Church were of disloyalty to the nation. 
Wolfe also testified that another pro- 
fessor at the university, Benjamin Cluff, 
had been absent for some time in Mexico 
in order that he might contract there a 
polygamous marriage with a teacher in 
the university named Florence Reynolds; 
also that a young woman, a student in 
the university, had, in Mexico, six years 
ago, become the polygamous wife of a 
Mormon named Okey, with the consent 
of Stake President George Q. Cannon. 
He asserted that these violations of law 
had been known to Senator Smoot, who 
was a trustee of the university. Apostle 
John H. Smith had told him, he said, 
that the Church manifesto of 1890 
against polygamy was “only a trick to 
beat the devil at his own game.” John 
Wilson, another prominent Mormon, had 
explained to him that the manifesto en- 
abled the Church to prevent the plural 
marriage of any man who ought not to 
have more than one wife, while it per- 
mitted certain worthy members to prac- 
tice polygamy. In his opinion, there had 
been a very material increase of polyg- 
amous cohabitation since the admission 
of Utah as a State. Cross-examination 
of this witness drew from him the admis- 
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sion that he was asked to resign his pro- 
fessorship because of a chargé that he 
had been drunk on a certain Sunday in 
January last. He had been a drinker 
for twenty years. He was not drunk on 
that Sunday, he said, but the charge 
would have been true if it had related 
to the following day. These troubles 
came upon him after he had refused to 
pay tithes. Another witness, Charles A. 
Smurthwaite, of Ogden, said he was re- 
proved in June, 1904, by President Smith 
for his connection with a salt company 
that competed with the company which 
the Church officers controlled. Smith 
threatened to ruin him. In April, 1905, 
he was excommunicated for saying that 
the Church ought not to be engaged in 
business and for denying Smith’s au- 
thority as a prophet. The Mormon salt 
company reduced its price from $8 to 
$2 a ton. This killed his company’s 
business. At the same time he could 
get no credit at the banks. The Mormon 
President, this witness said, received be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 a year 
in tithes, but in the last twenty-four 
years had made no accounting as to his 
use of the money. Those who ask for 
the expulsion of Senator Smoot having 
closed their case, testimony on his side 
will now be introduced. 


& 


A committee of prominent 
citizens of Hawaii, now in 
Washington, asks that 
three-fourths of the insular receipts from 
customs and internal revenue be expend- 
ed in the island for public improvements. 
These receipts, said to be about $1,200,- 
000 a year, are now turned into the 
national treasury. The Senate has 
passed a bill providing for the election, 
in Alaska, of a delegate to Congress, and 
there has been reported a bill appropri- 
ating $150,000 for highways in the Terri- 
tory. Secretary Taft has been laying 
before the Senate committee which has 
the House Philippine Tariff bill all the 
arguments in favor of that measure. 
The committee is almost evenly divided 
on the question of making a favorable re- 
port. It is predicted in Washington that 
the Senate will increase the duty on 
sugar and tobacco from 25 per cent. of 
the Dingley rates (as provided in the 
House bill )to 50 per cent. The suc- 
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cessful treatment, by army surgeons, of 
thousands of cases of the disease which 
causes a majority of the deaths in Porto 
Rico has suggested an application’ for a 
greater appropriation, in order that the 
work may be carried on in a considerable 
number of small hospitals. This disease, 
commonly called anzmia, is due to a 
parasite. In six months, by an expendi- 
ture of only $10,908, the treatment has 
been applied to 18,865 persons, 5,997 of 
whom have been cured, while 12,628 
have been so relieved that their complete 
recovery is expected. This work has 
been done at a central hospital and in 
its six branches. Dr. Ashford, the army 
surgeon in charge, now proposes that 
small hospitals, each having about fifty 
beds, shall be established in many places, 
that the work in them shall be directed 
by a medical commission, and that the 
school teachers shall be induced to assist 
by giving the needed sanitary instruction 
to the people. The soil appears to be the 
chief agent of infection. He asks for 
$80,000, to be used in the coming year. 
This, he thinks, will be enough for the 
treatment of 100,000 patients. 


a 


More than one hundred 
Congregational commis- 
sioners, over fifty from 
the United Brethren Church and over 
forty from the Methodist Protestant 
Church, chosen officially by their respec- 
tive national organizations, met in Day- 
ton, Ohio, the United Brethren head- 
quarters, to inaugurate conditions for 
corporate union of the three denomina- 
tions into a single one. Of these three 
bodies the Congregationalists have over 
950,000 communicants; the United 
Brethren’ 260,000, and the Methodist 
Protestants 200,000. On coming  to- 
gether the Methodist Protestants, thru 
President Lewis, of Maryland, an- 
nounced that they were ready to discuss 
nothing short of absolute consolidation. 
This was willingly assented to by the 
other two delegations, and committees 
of twenty-one from each body were 
chosen to formulate a plan of union. 
These were then divided into three sub- 
committees of seven each from each body, 
one on Faith. one on Polity, and another 
on Vested Interests; that is, mission 
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boards, educational institutions and pub- 
lishing houses. Long and busy sessions 
were held, characterized by most kindly 
spirit and a readiness to yield unessen- 
tial things until an agreement was made, 
which was approved, first by the full 
co.nittee of sixty-three; then by the 
tice denominational delegations voting 
separately, and then by the entire body. 
These conclusions were reached almost 
or quite unanimously. The statement of 
faith was approved not as a test of or- 
thodoxy, to be used in heresy trials, 
but as the expression of the common 
faith of the assembled body. It was, in 
part, as follows: 


“We, the representatives . . . United 
Brethren in Christ, and the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, rejoice at this time to enter into 
union with one another, thru the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the love of God, and for 
fellowship in the Holy Spirit. In this solemn 
act of faith and obedience toward the great 
Head of . . . do most humbly and con- 
fidently make confession of our faith and 
heartily renew the consecration of our lives to 
him and to the service of mankind. 

“1. Our bond of union consists in that in- 
ward and personal faith in Jesus Christ as our 
Divine Saviour and Lord on which all our 
churches aré founded; also in our acceptance 
of the Holy Scriptures as the inspired source 
of our faith and the supreme standard of 
Christian truth; and, further, in our consent 
to the teaching of the ancient symbols of the 
undivided Church, and to that substance of 
Christian doctrine which is common to the 
creeds and confessions which we have inher- 
ited from the past. But we humbly depend, 
as did our fathers, on the continued guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth. 

“2. We believe that God, the Father and 
Lord of all, did send his Son Jesus Christ to 
redeem us from sin and death by the perfect 
obedience of his holy will in life, by the sacri- 
fice of himself on the Cross, and by his 
glorious resurrection from the dead. : 

“6. We believe that according to Christ's 
law men of the Christian faith exist for the 
service of man, not only in holding forth the 
word of life, but in the support of works and 
institutions of pity and charity, in the main- 
tenance of human freedom, in the deliverance 
of all those that are oppressed, in the enforce- 
ment of civic justice, and the rebuke of all 
unrightedusness. Possessed of these convic- 
tions, both as truths which we do most firmly 
hold, and acts of faith which spring from our 
hearts, we do, therefore, in the happy consum- 
mation of this union, and in the name of all 
the churches which we represent, commit our- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit, to the faith, love, 
and service of Him who made us and saved 
us, the Everlasting God, our Father, Redeemer, 
and Lord. To him be ascribed all praisé¢ and 
dominion, and glory, world without end, 
Amen,” 
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The statement on Polity provided for 
autonomy of the local church, for district 
and annual (or State) conferences, and 
a General Conference. The presidents of 
the General Conference and of the annual 
conferences to give their entire time to 
the work ; and for committees of past :al 
supply to keep the churches supplied w:*!) 
pastors. A committee is to make a carefui 
study of the plan for uniting missionary 
and vested interests, and these commit- 
tees will report to an adjourned meeting 


of this conference within a year and a 
half. 
& 


The question of the leader- 
ship of the Unionist party 
in the new Parliament has 
apparently been decided in favor of Mr. 
Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain, in a public 
letter to Lord Ridley, ex-Home Secre- 
tary, stated that the great majority if 
not all the tariff reformers in the House 
of Commons were perfectly ready to ac- 
cept Mr. Balfour’s general leadership, 
but that to secure their support Mr. Bal- 
four should make an unmistakable decla- 
ration to the effect that tariff reform has 
not been dropped, but will remain in the 
party program. Mr. Chamberlain said 
that he did not think it would be neces- 
sary or wise in the tariff reformers to 
separate themselves from the party as a 
whole or from its general leadership, but 
that they might properly constitute them- 
selves into a parliamentary group or com- 
mittee for the advancement of their cause. 
In accordance with this suggestion, Mr. 
Balfour took occasion to make such a 
declaration in a speech at a banquet given 
to Alban G. H. Gibbs, who was recently 
elected from the City of London, but re- 
signed his seat in favor of Mr. Balfour. 
He stated that the election indicated an 
increasing, not a diminishing, need of tar- 
iff reform, and that he looked forward 
to the industrial condition of Great Brit- 
ain with great alarm, owing to the hostile 
tariffs of other nations. Retaliation was 
the best means of meeting these hostile 
tariffs, and, in his opinion, suclt a policy 
was not inconsistent with free trade. He 
appealed to the Unionist party to unite 
on the main question of tariff reform, 
leaving the details for settlement until the 
party is again in power. This speech, 
altho only a little less ambiguous and non- 
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committal than his previous utterances on 
the subject, will probably suffice to retain 
ior him the leadership of the party in the 
House of Commons. A meeting of the 
Unionist party to decide upon its future 
policy has been called to meet soon. 
John E. Redmond has been re-elected 
chairman of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and a resolution adopted reiterat- 
ing the demand of the Nationalists for 
self government, and declaring that they 
would not support any party in Parlia- 
ment that did not favor home rule for 
Ireland. Kier Hardie has been elected 
chairman of the Labor party: The Labor 
party has already drafted an education 
bill which is much more radical than the 
one the Government is likely to intro- 
duce. It provides for a complete system 
of free secular education and the abolition 
of all religious tests for teachers. Ele- 
mentary schools are to be established 
everywhere by local authority at the 
Imperial cost, and secondary and tech- 
nical education also must be furnished 
where required. One meal a day and 
medical inspection and treatment are to 
be provided free. 


France is taking her time in 
calling Venezuela to account, 
but reports from Paris an- 
nounce that the chastisement she con- 
templates is none the less sure from com- 
ing slowly. However this may be it is 
apparent that France and the United 
States are acting in perfect accord and 
the French Government is resolved not to 
play into anybody’s hands by taking hasty 
action. M. Taigny, the French charge, 
whose expulsion from Venezuela is the 
occasion, but not the cause, of the pres- 
ent rupture, arrived in the United States 
last week and proceeded directly to 
Washington to lay his case before Am- 
bassador Jusserand. All the reporters 
could get out of him, at the dock, was 
a denial that he was the author of the 
bon mot in wide circulation in Scuth 
America to the effect that Castro is “the 
monkey of the Andes.” At Caracas, it 
is reported that Castro is preparing for 
war. He is impressing men into mili- 
tary service, buying ammunition and for- 
tifving the approaches to the capitol. It 
is said a war with France would be very 
unpopular, but President Castro is so in- 
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trenched in power that he can probably 
force the Venezuelans to- fight if he 
wants to. Despite all these alarmist 
rumors some way will probably be found 
to avert actual war. Americans wish- 
ing to visit Venezuela must now secure 
a passport from the State Department 
at Washington before landing on Vene- 
zuelan soil. This procedure has not 
been required hitherto, and excites re- 
mark. 
od 
England’s Big The largest ship of war 
Battleship ever constructed was 
launched at Portsmouth, 
England, on-February toth. The official 
title of this latest addition to the British 
fleet is H. M. S. “Dreadnought,” a name 
famous in the annals of the sea. The 
battleship will displace 18,500 tons, some 
2,000 more than our six new ships of the 
“Connecticut” class. Her armament is 
peculiar in that she carries ten of the 
heavy 12-inch guns and no other guns, 
except some quick-firers for repelling 
torpedo attacks. Our new battleships 
have only four of the heavy guns, but a 
secondary battery of twenty of the 8 and 
7 inch type. The cost of the “Dread- 
nought” is placed at $7,500,000. All the 
details of her construction have been kept 
in strict secrecy, but it is understood that 
all the arrangements and plans are a re- 
sult of the observation made by British 
experts in the recent war. Great Britain 
was the only Power which was allowed 
to have her naval attachés accompany 
Admiral Togo during his attack on the 
Russian fleet. It is claimed that the 
“Dreadnought” is invincible and unsink- 
able, that her guns will have a range of 
25 miles and will penetrate 16 inches of 
armor. It is expected that she will 
render all other battleships obsolete. 


* 


ss 
Nothing of importance 
has transpired from the 
Moroccan Conference 
A deadlock between 
l‘rance and Germany has apparently been 
reached, altho neither party has brought 
a definite proposal in regard to the vexed 
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during the week. 


questions before the Conference. Each is 
apparently waiting the move of the other 
and both Paris and Berlin dispatches 
prophesy that the Conference will break 
up without results because of the obsti- 
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nacy and unreasonableness of the ,oppos- 
ing party. Even in the private and in- 
formal discussions between the French 
and German delegates, no definite issue 
has been raised on either the banking or 
the police question. It is understood that 
France has agreed to accept a joint man- 
date with either Spain or Morocco for 
the policing of the six cities where there 
are European residents, but ‘will not 
agree to an international police system. 
The British papers are urging the United 
States as a neutral and disinterested party 
to proffer her services to maintain order. 
The Sultan of Morocco has accepted in 
substance the only thing the Conference 
has agreed upon so far—the suppression 
of contraband trade. The Conference is 
likely to break up at any time, but there 
is no fear of war resulting from its fail- 
ure. 
& 

The reorganized Fortis minis- 
try has had a brief and un- 
eventful life, for it received its 
first vote of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies December 17th and immediately 
upon the reassembling of the Chamber 
on February Ist a vote of lack of confi- 
dence was passed by a majority of 33. 
It was more an attack upon the individ- 
uals of the Fortis cabinet than upon their 
acts or principles, and it is not evident 
that the coalition of five factions which 
overthrew it have any better policies to 
propose. The principal charges made 
against the Government were its clerical 
sympathies and its failure to reform the 
tariff and to settle the railroad question. 
Last year the Chamber voted to have the 
Government buy and manage all the rail- 
roads in Italy, but as there is no money 
available for the purchase, and the rail- 
roads are in very bad condition on ac- 
count of the strike of last year and the 
uncertainty of management this year, the 
plan has not been a success. The leader 
of the Opposition, Baron Sidney Son- 
nino, becomes Premier of the new cab- 
inet, which is in the main conservative, 
altho it contains the Radical leader. 
Signor Sacchi, as Minister of Justice. and 
Signor Pantano, a Republican, as Min- 
ister of Agriculture. The new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is Count Guicciardini, 
who is a descendant of the great Floren- 
tine historian, Francesco Guicciardini, 
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Despite the spasmodic 
massacres and assas- 
sinations, the revolts 
in Russia seem to be dying out. 
Some correspondents claim that this 
is merely a lull, and that a _ vast 
peasant revolt will break out in 
the spring. The misery of the working 
classes caused by the war and the sub- 
sequent ‘strikes is unprecedented even in 
Russia. A famine before the end of 
winter is expected, which would be a 
strong incentive to drive the peasants to 
rebellion against the wealthy landowners. 
The attitude toward the Jews seems 
to be changing in some degree. A Jew- 
ish professor, Ravitseff, has been ap- 
pointed to an important post in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. The appointment 
was sanctioned by M. Durnovo, the Min- 
ister of Interior. This, taken in con- 
junction with the announcement by the 
Russ that the council of ministers favors 
the removal of the restrictions upon the 
admission to higher educational estab- 
lishments of Jews, who have completed 
middle school courses, indicates an 
amelioration of the policy toward the 
Jews. They have hitherto not been al- 
lowed to hold faculty positions. An 
American engineer has presented a plan 
to the Russian Government for a canal 
from Riga to the river Dnieper. This 
would give Russia access to the Black 
Sea from the Baltic, and would undoubt- 
edly develop commercial interests in the 
interior. The plan is being considered 
by a committee from the Departments of 
Finance, Commerce and Railroads. It 
is reported that an American syndicate 
has secured from the Russian Govern- 
ment a thirty-six year concession for rail- 
ways in Central Asia on the condition of 
furnishing a guarantee of $40,000,000 
that Russia will be allowed to redeem the 
roads at the expiration of the concession. 
s 
Danger in ees and private letters 
China rom China indicate a state of 
unrest similar to that which 
prevailed immediately before the Boxer 
outbreak of five years ago, one of the 
causes of which was the educational and 
political reforms somewhat hastily pro- 
mulgated by the young Emperor. Now 
that the Empress Dowager is going al- 
most as far, altho not quite so fast, in the 
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same direction, the conservatives are 
again alarmed to see the venerable insti- 
tutions of their country in danger, and 
the opposition takes the form of petitions 
of protest to the Throne and political in- 
trigue and local rioting. This may,also 
at any time become a rebellion like that 
of the Tai-pings against the Manchu dy- 
nasty for endeavoring to force foreign 
customs and laws upon the country over 
which they rule. It is questionable 
whether the Chinese Commissioners now 
in this country studying our institutions 
will be able to put into operation when 
they return the new ideas they may ac- 
quire. While Viceroy Tuan was being 
dined in New York by the missionary so- 
cieties mobs were gathering in his own 
provinces to destroy the’ missionaries 
there. At Chang-pu, about thirty miles 
from Amoy, a band of well armed ma- 
rauders attacked the English Presbyteri- 
ans and the Roman Catholic missions and 
looted and destroyed them. The loss is 
estimated at $50,000. The missionaries, 
three gentlemen and four ladies, escaped 
and took refuge in the governor’s yamen. 
The mob then marched to Chang-chau, 
the seaport of Amoy. The residence of 
the Rev. Dr. Beattie, an American Pres- 
byterian missionary at. Fati, in the dis- 
trict of Canton, was also looted. The 
missionaries were bound and _ their 
clothes, watches and silver taken from 
them. Strong efforts are being made by 
foreign residents in Pekin to induce the 
Powers not to carry out their plan of re- 
moving troops guarding the legations. 
In case of a foreign war the invasion of 
China would not be such an easy task as 
it has been in the past, for China has now 
for the first time a well drilled army of 
200,000 men provided with modern 
arms. Viceroy Yuan Shih-kai, of the 
Chihli Province, invited foreign militar\ 
critics to see his newly created army in 
their maneuvers of last fall, and all 
agreed that the Chinese soldier, in ap- 
pearance and tactics, would compare fa- 
vorably with their own troops. There is 
no way of telling in how far the anti-for- 
eign riots are encouraged or deterred by 
the various Viceroys or the central gov- 
ernment. ~ Orders are reported to hive 
been sent from Pekin to behead the lead- 
ers of the Chang-fu mob and to punish 
severely all who took part in the outrage. 





President —What Will He Be Like? 


Will he be a Man of War 
like Marshal McMahon? 


Will he be a student 


ke M. Th ? Will he be a billiardist 
like M. iers? A 


Will he be ambitious 
like M. Grévy? 


Like Napoleon? 


. 14? 
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Or will he be a peaceable 


Will he be a fine and frisky 
sportsman like M. Loubet? 


Will he be stylish Will he be ephemeral 
cavalier like M. Felix Faure? 


like M. Carnot? like M. Casimir-Perier? 
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The New President of France 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


[The following article comes just in time to print three days before the inauguration of 
M. Falliéres, as President of France, which takes place on Sunday, the 18th of February. 
Mr. Stanton, whose articles are familiar to our readers, has resided in France off and on, 
since 1874, and has observed close at hand all the public characters and political events 


mentioned below.—-Ep1rTor.] 


has entered the Elysée Palace 
with ‘a longer and more varied 
experience in public affairs than M. Ar- 


N” President of the Third Republic 


mand Falliéres. Before the year 1876, 
when he appeared at Paris for the first 
time, as Deputy, M. Falliéres had been, 
during several years, Mayor of Nérac, 
one of the leading towns of his native 
Department, Lot and Garonne, and he 
had also served as member of the De- 
partmental Legislature. This is the ex- 
tent of political life in the French prov- 
inces. So, if the ambitious young man 
wished for further public honors, he 
must turn his steps toward the national 
capital. And this is what he decided to 
do. Nor did he show less good sense in 
the choice of the means for accomplish- 


ing his object. In M. Falliéres’s first 
circular, addressed to the voters of his 
district, occurs this passage : 

“Very blind is he who does not see that, 
after so many convulsions and misfortunes, 
what France needs most are repose, tran- 
quillity and the being sure of the morrow, and 
that, in a land of universal suffrage, the repub- 
lican form of government can alone secure 
these blessings.” 

When M. Falliéres decided to link his 
future political career with the Third Re- 
public, the Bonapartist Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was President, the National As- 
sembly, still sitting at Versailles, con- 
tained an anti-Republican majority, the 
Count of Chambord was alive and active, 
and the Republicans were far from being 
united. It was not till three years later 
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that they were able to put their first 
Republican President,,M. Gréyy, in the 
Elysée Palace. In a word; when M. Fal- 
liéres threw in his lot with, the: Republic 
there were very dark clouds-on the. hori- 
zon of French home politics. 

Nor was the situation ‘in his own 
Department more assuring than in the 
nation at large. The laurels of. the 
Napoleonic empires were: still green -in 
the Lot and Garonne. The -electoral 
body was very nearly equally divided be- 
tween Republicans and _ Bonapartists. 
At his first election as Deputy M. Fal- 
liéres was chosen by a majority under 
two thousand, and at the following elec- 
tion his majority 
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re-election and has never had to seek 
a seat’from strangers. Local pride in a 

favorite son rendéred‘all’such strain and 
humility, unnecessary. 
M. Falliétes has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of another rather peculiar source of 
political strength which has had its share’ 
in keeping’ him in public office. Tho he 
has taken no part in the Félibre move- 
ment, whose center is especially in Pro- 
vence, whereas he comes from Gascony, 
M..Falliéres is an active member of the 
Southern Associations exisiting at the 
capital, such as. the Cadets de Gascogne, 
the Lot-et-Garonnaise and La Prune. 
This last organization, by the way, has 
just given a very 





was carried up to 
but a few votes over 
two thousand. How- 
ever, his adhesion to 
the Republic did ‘not 
a little to. bring to , 
the new "Government 
all that backward 
part of Southwest- 
ern France, and that 
he had become, 
thereby, a popular 
leader in that region 
was clearly shown 
about eight. years 
later, when; in Qcto- 
ber, 1885,: the five 
Deputies of ‘the De- 
partment were elect- 





successful banquet 
in honor of the new 
President. Hereto- 
fore, M. Fallieres 
has been a frequent 
attendant at the 
meetings and din- 
ners of, these socie- 
ties and always en- 
joys himself among 
his fellow citizens 
of the South. But the 
strength to which I 
refer springs rather 
from the fact that 
M. Falliéres speaks 
with perfect facility 
Gasconese, which, I 
may say in passing, 








ed, not by the dis-: 
trict system; but by 
general ballot, . the 
electors of the whole Department voting 
for all five Deputies. On this occasion, 
M. Falliéres led the list, receiving the 
highest number of votes cast. 

These initial successes laid the solid 
foundation of M. Falliéres’s political for- 
tune. Henceforth he had behind him a 
devoted constituency that has kept him 
in national political life from that day to 
this. Some of the ablest statesmen of 
France have had their career blasted for 
the lack of this unwavering home sup- 
port. If M. Falliéres, like M. Loubet, 
has attained the highest honor within 
the gift of the country, it is largely due 
to the fact that he has had to waste little 
if any time, effort or money to secure 
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is not a dialect, but 
well developed 
language, very rich 
in’ its vocabulary, exceedingly sup- 
ple and full of color. When at 
home, it is always in this tongue that 
M. Falliéres chats with the peasants and 
vine-growers who are his neighbors. 
During an electoral campaign, M. Fal- 
liéres has, time and again, stumped the 
department or his district in the Gascon 
language, especially in the moor regions 
of the Lot and Garonne. M. Georges 
Leygues, the ex-Minister and Deputy, 
President of the Cadets de Gascogne, 
who has printed well-turned verses in 
this tongue and who presided with much 
wit and tact at the Prune banquet men- 
tioned above, said to me during the fes- 
tivities : 
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M. Falliéres. 


“An acquaintance with this language is ex- 
ceedingly useful in our part of France. It 
brings together high and low and gives to a 
speech a freer and more familiar tone. Men 
of delicate taste—and such a man is M. Fal- 
liéres—make much out of this situation.” 

M. Falliéres had not been long in the 
Chamber of Deputies before his ability 
as a debater was recognized, and in 1870, 
within less than four years after his 
début, he began that long and wide min- 
isterial career, referred to in the open- 
ing lines of this estimate, by being 
appointed Under-Secretary for the Inte- 
rior. In the autumn of 1882 he was 


made Minister of this same department, 
which, on account of its attributions and 
the excessive centralized form of the 
French National Government, is regard- 
ed as, perhaps, the most responsible cab- 


inet position. That his first post should 
have been this one in itself shows the 
high opinion entertained of his powers 
at the very beginning of his public ser- 
vice, and fully explains why this service 
continued so long, with scarcely a break. 
And, furthermore, at the moment when 
this portfolio was assigned to M. Fal- 
liéres, it was all the more important be- 
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cause joined with it was the portfolio 
of Public Worship, a delicate and thorny 
charge for a free-thinking republican in 
the days of the Concordat, when the 
Catholic clergy were excessively aggres- 
sive and not at all friendly to the Re- 
' public. 


M. Falliéres was now fully launched | 


on his ministerial course, and honors 
came to him even in too much profusion. 
During a cabinet crisis, in January, 1883, 
M. Falliéres filled, for a short time, at 
one and the same moment, four posts, 
being ‘Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and Public 
Worship. In the following month, in the 
second Jules Ferry cabinet, he tried a 
new department and became Minister of 
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Public Instruction. In May, 1887, in the 
first Rouvier cabinet, we find him back 
in the Interior, but at the end.of the 
year, when the cabinet falls, he becomes 
Minister of Justice for the first time.. In 
the spring of 1888, the life of this cabi- 
net comes to an end, but at the beginning 
of 1889 M. Falliéres is again a -Minister 
and once more at the head of Public In- 
struction. In March, 1890, there is an- 
other change of cabinet, but M. Falliéres 
is retained in the new combination, tho 
transferred to the department of. Justice 
and Public. Worship, where he continued 
till the defeat of this cabinet at the be- 
ginning of 1892, which closed his minis- 
terial career. 

During the dozen years that M. Fal- 
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liéres held portfolios, he was Prime Min- 
ister, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
the Interior, of Public Instruction, of 
Public Worship and of Justice, occupy- 


ing some of these posts twice. The 
thoro knowledge of French government- 
al affairs which he must necessarily have 
acquired thereby was greatly augmented 
by the valuable and intimate acquaint- 
ance which he made, at the same time, 
with the leading statesmen of his party. 
Thus, M. Falliéres had ‘as colleagues in 
these various cabinets such notable 
Frenchme Presidents Carnot, Félix 
Faure and Loubet; Chief Justices Cazot 
and Mazeau; Ribot and de Freycinet, of 
the French Academy; Jules Ferry, Mag- 
nin, for many years Governor of the 
Bank of France; Constatis, French Am- 
bassador to Turkey; Leon Bourgeois, 
who headed the French delegation to The 
Hague Conference; and two of the lead- 
ers of the opposite schools of political 
science, M. Yves Guyot, the veteran free 
trader, and M. Méline, “the McKinley 


of France.” Several of these personages 
are still alive and still in public life, and 
some of them will doubtless be ministers 
again during the term of office of Presi- 
dent Falliéres. The important bearing 
of all this on the future politics of France 
need not be dwelt upon. 

In this same connection, showing still 
further what a fine political training the 
new President has had, attention should 
be called to the fact that M. Falliéres was 
minister during several of the most seri- 
ous crises that the Third Republic has 
had to traverse. He was Minister of the 
Interior, the all important post under the 
circumstances when, in December, 1887, 
Presiderit Grévy was forced, much 
against his will, to resign office on ac- 
count of the misdeeds of his son-in-law, 
and when there was a fierce struggle, 
which at one time threatened to degen- 
erate into conflicts in the very streets of 
Paris, to prevent the choice of Jules 
Ferry as M. Grévy’s successor, and when 
the excellent selection of the Congress 
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fell upon M. Carnot, it was to M. Fal- 
liéres that the new President first turned 
to form the first cabinet of his presidency. 

The year 1889 saw the apogee and the 
fall of General Boulanger, who endan- 
gered the very existence of the Third 
Republic. M. Falliéres was a member of 
the Tirard cabinet, which, grasping the 
peril, did not hesitate to destroy the po- 
litical power of the imminent dictatorship 
and drove Boulanger from France and to 
ultimate suicide. 

In June, 1890, M. Falliéres’s faithful 
supporters in the Lot and Garonne trans- 
ferred him from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to the calmer atmosphere of the Sen- 
ate, where, in the quiet performance of 
his new duties, he had largely passed 
from public view, when, in February, 
1899, President Faure suddenly died. 
M. Loubet, President of the Senate, was 
placed in the Elysée, and M. Falliéres 
became the choice of his colleagues for 
the vacancy. The wisdom of this selec- 
tion received quick confirmation, for, a 
few weeks later, Paul Dérouléde and a 
band of Royalists and anti-Semites, who 
had made an absurd attempt to overturn 
the Republic, were brought ‘before the 
Senate, which was transformed into a 
High Court of Justice, were promptly 
condemned and sent out of the country 
as public nuisances. M. Falliéres presid- 
ed over these complex proceedings with 
great tact and decision, and once more 
proved, in a most conspicuous mianner, 
that he is always “the right man in the 
right place.” 

When M. Falliéres was called upon to 
direct the proceedings of this High Court 
he had only recently been chosen Presi- 
dent of the Senate. But it is now nearly 
seven years since that event, and during 
this long period he has been constantly 
re-elected. So there has been time to 
take his measure in that capacity. Here 
once more, as in everything that he has 
undertaken, M. Falliéres has shown 
himself to be a past master, which augurs 
well for the manner in which he will 
perform the duties of the new and high 
post which he is about to assume. 

A distinguished Republican Senator 
who did not vote for M. Falliéres at Ver- 
sailles said to me the other day: 


“Tho it is not a difficult thing to preside 
over a body like ours, I can assure you, quite 
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honestly, that M. Falliéres has acquitted him- 
self of his responsibilities most successfully, 
with a quiet but firm authority to which all 
Senators bow, ever displaying much- kindness 
and courtesy toward all, and giving attention 
to all matters, great and small. He has never 
been found wanting, and has certainly shown 
Sener to be a model parliamentary presiding 
officer. 


Since his election to the Presidency of 
the Republic, M. Falliéres has not occu- 
pied the presiding officer’s chair of the 
Senate. Tho he is still the President of 
that body and will be till he enters the 
Elysée, his duties have been performed 
during the past month by one of the 
Vice-Presidents. But before this event, 
an observer in the galleries, about three 
o’clock any afternoon when the Senate 
sits, would notice that the double door 
behind the lofty President’s: chair was 
thrown wide open, liveried ushers: drawn 
up in two lines from the door to-the 
chair, and then was seen advancing from 
the back of the brilliantly lighted vesti- 
bule behind the door a portly gentleman 
in full evening dress, shining silk hat in 
hand, flanked by two ushers and preceded 
by a third. The distant roll of drums 
told that the President, accompanied by 
the commanding officer in full uniform 
and drawn sword, had just passed, be- 
tween two lines of soldiers presenting 
arms, from his official residence adjoin- 
ing that of the SenateChamber. On reach- 
ing the vestibue the officer gives the mil- 
itary salute and the President makes a 
low bow in return. He then approaches 
his chair, the head usher shouts in a loud 
voice: “Monsieur le President,” takes the 
hat from his hand, pushes the chair un- 
der him and he is finally seated. The 
President then gives a vigorous stroke 
to the handle of a large bell hung on two 
pivots, calls out: “La séance est ouverte, 
Messieurs’ and the day’s sitting begins. 
For seven years M. Falliéres‘has been go- 
ing through this ceremony several times 
each week, so that he will easily fall in 
with the etiquette of the Elysée. 

It was at a sitting of the Senate that 
a good opportunity was given to study 
the physical appearance and manners of 
the new President. When he used to 
come in thru the door behind the chair, 
M. Falliéres unquestionably made a 
rather strong impression. He is a little 
taller than M. Loubet and much stouter. 
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In fact, the only criticism to be made is 
a tendency to corpulency. M: Falliéres 
is by no means so fat as Mr. Cleveland, 
but is much more portly than Mr. Roose- 
velt, and, like him, is always striving to 
combat this obesity, long walks being the 
common remedy. 

M. Falliéres has a big head, a large, 
good natured face and a self possessed 
bearing. He appears neither refined nor 
common, but half way between the two 
—a solid, simple, intelligent democrat 
His head is set on broad, thick shoulders. 
His neck is too short, but when standing 
erect he carries himself so well that you 
do not notice this defect. When seated 
in the armchair on the high rostrum of 
the Senate Chamber this squattishness 
was more striking, especially when he 
leaned forward, with his two arms on the 
desk in front of him. Then the neck 
seemed to be drawn into the body like 
that of the tortoise, and the large head, 
well covered with thick hair, and the 
thick beard, tended to give to M. Fal- 
liéres a sort of leonine look, as he bent 
forward in following the debate. In 
fact, there is much of the lion in the 
whole general make-up of the new Presi- 
dent, and little or nothing of the cat, to 
whose svelt ways the typical Frenchman 
is generally likened. 

Nor is M. Falliéres an ordinary man 
mentally. A former colleague of his in 
two cabinets says this to me: 

“Intellectually, Falliéres is superior to Lou- 
bet and possesses finer literary instincts. Tho 
he is not a finished orator, he is a good 
speaker. He can think on his feet. He will 
not have to read his speeches, as did Félix 
Faure, and what he says will reflect a mind of 
no common mold. ‘Tho bred a lawyer, also 
like Loubet, he has not made a reputation at 
the bar, for, again like Loubet, whom he so 
much-resembles in many ways, he began prac- 
tice in a small provincial town, and while in 
Paris has been too much absorbed in politics 
to plead. In ‘France a barrister is great and 
known only when this greatness and renown 
have been won at the capital.” 

M. Alfred Naquet, a former. Deputy, 
said to me the other day: 

“The new President is personally a very 
agreeable man. He will always do the right 
thing, respect the Constitution, and, which 
will do no harm, will be very simple in man- 
ner and in his dealings with men.’ By nature 
he is moderate in politics. But he is squarely 
anti-clerical, and that is much. An honorable 
inan—and Falliéres is decidedly one—is some- 
what bound by the conditions under which he 


was chosen to the presidency. This will make 
him more radical than he really is. He is un- 
questionably to be preferred to his immediate 
predecessor, for M. Loubet has had a policy 
of his own, often hidden under a guise of 
simple good nature, that has not always been 
for the advantage of the country. Though not 
clerical himself, Loubet was subject to these 


» evil influences thru his wife. Far less of this 


sort of thing is to be feared in the case of M. 
Falliéres.” 

Ex-Senator Joseph Fabre, who knew 
M. Falliéres in both Houses, has this to 
say: 

“Taking into consideration all our public 
men, I cannot imagine a better choice than this 
one. Clear headed, judicious, well balanced, 
M. Falliéres is good sense personified, and he 
has an excellent heart besides. As President 
he will be a model of a perfect democrat and a 
prudent patriot. Personalities like Roosevelt, 
Loubet and Falliéres are a living refutation of 
that dynastic prejudice which attributes a sort 
of privilege to royal blood and considers courts 
to be, the necessary school of chief magis- 
trates.” 


A word about the private fortune, 
past, present and future, of the new 
President. In March, 1891, during a de- 
bate in the Chamber of Deputies con- 
cerning some rather shady financial . 
speculations, M. Falliéres, then Minister 
of Justice, said: : 

“T am nobody’s tool, and if there are certain 
moments when one feels like congratulating 
oneself on one’s poverty, it is when you are a 
member of the Government and certain finan- 
cial transactions are brought up.” 

Tho M. Falliéres has indeed never 
been arich man and is not one now, 
when he quits the Elysée Palace seven 
years hence he will not retire poor. In 
fact, he has already laid the foundation 
of a snug little fortune, gained chiefly in 
the public service. A Deputy-Minister 
receives about 70,000 francs per year and 
is given a furnished house, which is 
heated and lighted. M. Falliéres has 
held posts of this kind, as we have seen, 
during quite a term of years. He has 
been President of the Senate for just 
seven years, and been lodged in the Petit 
Luxembourg Palace, drawing a double 
salary as Senator and as President of 
that body—some 80,000 francs per year. 
He has not been bound to entertain very 
much and has not done so. A moderate 
estimate would place at about 250,000 to 
300,000 francs the sum that M. Falliéres 
has saved from salaries received from the 
State treasury since he arrived in Paris 
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in 1876. He now enters a post where the 
emoluments are, when compared with 
what republics generally pay their public 
servants, really princely. The salary and 
funds for entertaining amount together 
to 1,200,000 francs per year. Official 
journeys to foreign countries and the en- 
tertainment of crowned heads at Paris 
are met with a special appropriation. It 
is probable that the French President 
saves at least 300,000 francs annually, 
and in some cases the amount has prob- 
ably been much larger than that. This 
is sufficiently proved by the larger scale 
on which the retiring Presidents live. 
Thus, M. Grévy, toward the end of his 
nine years’ incumbency, bought a costly 
site in one of the best parts of Paris and 
built thereon a large private residence, 
and some two years ago M. Loubet pur- 
chased a rather spacious castle in Prov- 
ence. So, when M. Fealliéres retires 
from public life in 1913, he will probably 
have put by a round two and a half 
million francs of State money. And yet 
there are Frenchmen—Republicans, too 
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—who think that the retiring President 
ought to be provided with a life pen- 
sion. 

I have left to the last, tho itis of the 
first importance in many respects, a few 
words about the President’s wife. Mad- 
ame Falliéres will ably second her hus- 
band in his high position. She has had 
large and long experience in the fashion- 
able duties of French official life and has 
shown herself to be a hostess of real tact 
and delicacy. She is a fine looking 
woman, who dresses with taste but sim- 
plicity. Her manners are affable and re- 
fined. Her carriage is most graceful, 
and, what is of, prime consequence to 
her, she has an unmarried daughter, 
about thirty years of age, tall and win- 
ning, who is in every respect capable of 
being a second hostess at the Elysée. To 


complete this domestic picture, I should 


add that M. Falliéres, like M. Loubet, 
has a full grown son, who can fill a use- 
ful part in the public life of both his 
parents. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The Story of One Woman’s Life. 


room is under the roof, where it 
slants so low that the ceiling comes 
right down to the half windows, and the 
windows themselves are but just above 


A T the corner is an electric light. My 


the floor. I like that peaked slant of my 
ceiling. Iam grateful that there are two 
windows; they might have forgotten to 
put in that second window, and*then this 
room would be indeed dark. It has no 
carpet ; but that is of no moment, for the 
sun carpets it royally in cloth-of-gold and 
motes dance like golden bees in the 
beams. Days when the pain is bad I 
watch those motes. I wonder if the Wis- 
dom that sees the sparrows when they 
fall has count of those dust motes that go 
up and down the well of His golden light 
in this room. It is but $6 per month, this 
room ; it has no pictures until night falls. 
Then that wall yonder is beautiful. For 
there’s an electric light out in the night 
that glows to my window thru the great 


tree ; shatters its globed fire on that wall. 
and the wind goes in and out the tree, and 
the leaves make marvelous arras. Just 
on that one wall—a glittering quiver of 
shadow and shining the night long, while 
all the rest of the room is ghost dusk. 
Sometimes the wind bends the branches 
and the wall is swept of its umbrageous 
shadow; just the white line quiver. 
Sometimes the leaves are motionless, sa- 
ble painted in the crystal fire that is never 
motionless. Sometimes, when the light 
goes dim, they are etched airy as a 
thought on the gauze of its whiteness. 
Always it.has fascination; I never weary 
watching, studying, edge to edge, that 
white-fire broidery of my wall. Also, | 
forget to hear the pain beat in my pulses, 
the storm sob in my heart, when I am 
watching that light braiding its beauty. 
For a while I forget. 

Nights, too, when the rain falls. When 
all the outdoors is music. The delicate 
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tap, tap of rain in the leaves, the tread of 
winds and soft clapper of branch against 
branch—I love it. All the sweets of 
sound that life has left in a soul seem in 
that antiphon of wind and rain and trees. 
Life’s lullaby and epithalamium and dead 
march and dirge and dance, heart’s-ease 
and heart’s-break. Sometimes I cannot 
endure it, and I hide my head under 
cover; but my heart keeps tolling and 
song and my eyelids hold the white- 
etched mirage of my wall. Those are 
the nights when I cannot weep and I can- 
not pray, when I’m hung on the cross on 
the Hill of the Skull, and I count every 
bell and clock that tells in the hour; up 
the night to its mid and down its darks 
to the daybreak. 

Then I go back to my father’s house— 
I, from afar off of the years; go thru the 
gate; up the walk. Oh, I make it twice- 
long, that in-homing from gate to thresh- 
old! I lean over the lily-silvered pond 
and count the buds that will be open by 
moonrise. I lay cheek to the yellow roses 
that clamber to mother’s window, and she 
leans out for me to kiss her lips across 
the briers. There’s a patch of larkspur, 
blue as her eyes, down by the gate. I 
smell the sweet fern I trod on leaning up 
to kiss her. And I go down the yard to 
pick a black pansy—just one black pansy 
—and back to the threshold. And the 
great cedars there sob and sing. 

But I never go in. Wildest night of 
storm and rain my soul is wandering the 
dark. I never go in. I cannot—oh, I 
cannot. 

They said girl never had happier face 
than I. Ours was the handsomest place 
in the county, and I, they said, like a 
young princess. 

And I—/ that happy-faced girl? I 
look deep into her eyes, that woman the 
mirror shows, and I whisper to her: 
“Was it you? You?” But I see no 
pictures in the eyes that look back, tho I 
think maybe God will say when I stand 
before Him: “This woman for one night 
ws the happiest woman I ever created.” 

When I hear that skirl in the tree-top 
out there I can scarce bear life’s burden. 
But when I am dead they shall say, 
“This is the gladdest woman to be dead 
that ever died!” I shall be so glad to be 
dead ! 

It was in just that soft stilly way the 
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trees lipped together the night he mar- 
ried me. I remember the tremor of his 
arm as we stood and the glee that laugh- 
ed in my heart, thinking he was fright- 
ened. It was a sleeper under the floor 
that gave way just where his left foot 
stood and made him tremble; so large 
the company gathered to hear us say 
“I will,” and I thought he was fright- , 
ened. 

Just in that insistent, soft stilly way 
the winds sung in the cedars that night. 
And I cannot bear it—I cannot bear it! 

Surely I was made for happiness. 
There is so big a capacity within for 
happiness. For sorrow. And happiness 
but met and passed me by and sorrow 
has housed in my heart all the long way. 
I asked so little of life—just to be happy. 
And I’ve gone a-hungered for it ; starved, 
starved ! 

If but some one had told me I think 
I’d have believed; I think so. But for 


any man who ever had told a girl he 
loved her—to stand by and see her wed 
to a drunkard and breathe not a word of 
warning—I do not see how the Lord 


Christ could keep silence in His heaven, 
to see a young girl tricked to such mar- 
riage. He was brilliant; mother delight- 
ed to converse with him. Many the time 
he had said scarce a dozen words to me; 
brilliant. bon mot, and converse with 
mother and father,and dropped a red rose 
in my lap as he rose to make adieux. 

But before we reached half the night’s 
journey end he was drinking—drunk. I 
did not understand, till the porter helped 
him away to his berth; and I sat staring 
at the stars and the sparks that made trail 
of red eyes in the night until daybreak. 

His mother did not know. He was 
the idol of her prayers. I had to tell her 
after a while. I had to tell her that there 
were days when bread was all I had to 
eat — while my husband was sleeping, 
sleeping, and his child coming nearer, 
day by day, coming nearer. 

-He took me home; I begged so to go 
home to mother. I’d never written her, 
and so I could go back with my pride un- 
shamed. Old Henry, the coachman, 
cried when he met me. 

“O, little Miss Jane! O, little Miss 
Jane!” whimpered the old man. “Honey, 
is you come back.” 

He came. But it was father who held 
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me in his arms that long two days. 
Father, whose face laid itself down on 
my pillow by my face, who gathered me 
close to still those awful cries. It was 
father, always father, whose words com- 
forted me as [ listened as of one a long 
way off. 

Still, I did not tell. Tell father the 
daughter he adored was wife to a drunk- 
ard? Could I? 


And no one had preached from pulpit- 


or fireside that it is shame, it is sin, it is 
crime to mother a child to a drunkard! 

And soon there was another child 
coming. 

Even his mother believed now. For 
she came in one day just after my hus- 
band had driven in from his night calls. 
He had fallen under his horse’s hoofs, 
between the horse and the buggy, and I 
was striving to drag him from danger. 
He shouted, “I'll kill you if you don’t 
go into the house,” and she heard him. 
Almost the horror on her old face so- 
bered him. She said not a word; just 
picked up the lantern and held it until 
he had stabled the horse. 

Then, “Well?” 

“Well, mother,” he replied, peering 
down into that white, frozen old face. 

“TI am waiting to hear your apology to 
my daughter,” said his mother. 

Then, “Come, my child,” said his 
mother. 

Two days later my little daughter was 
born—my sweet, my comforter, my 
beautiful. 

In Heaven, thank God; boy and girl 
are in Heaven; and I think, sometimes, 
when I lie in the dark and watch that 
white-fire broidery on my wall, I think 
I shall know the sound of the tread of 
their feet above all the footfalls of 
Heaven. 

When the little dark-eyed daughter 
was laid in father’s arms he said, “She 
is worth one of my best farms.” But be- 
fore I had gained strength to lift her to 
my bosom the farms were gone; the 
foundry, the store, were all gone. The 
homestead—the dear, dear home—all 
gone. And father, a poor man in his old 
age, went West to begin anew. 

And I, leaving the boy in the old grave- 
yard, went to the city. 

I’d just one five-dollar bill and a week’s 
board paid. And my baby girl. 
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I bought a pleating machine, and be- 
gan life as a seamstress. Early and late 
and late and early, making for other 
women the dainty gowns I used to wear. 
Year by year. Then there came a long 
illness. Then the physician offered me 
place as matron in his sanitarium. Prom- 
ised me a sufficient salary. 

For three years I was matron, house- 
keeper; head nurse and assistant at all 
surgical operations; bookkeeper; mar- 
keter. But not a penny of salary did he 
pay me. I was timid. I had one small 
back room in which my daughter and I 
shared one bed, and when I asked for 
salary, he would reply my daughter’s 
“keep” was in lieu of salary. Her 
“keep!” That is, to sleep in my bed and 
the mite she ate, were wages sufficient 
for my drudgery of toil! And he was 
an eminent man. A man the world did 
honor to. I had loaned him the little 
money my father’s death left to me; not 
much, but money he was glad to borrow. 
Out of this sum of my own money he 
paid my daughter’s school bills, deduct- 
ing the school bills from the payments he 
made me on my loan to him—and the 
school and all the world thought he paid 
the bills from his own pocket! But the 
world never knew it was with my money 
he paid them, my loan to him, and dollar 
for dollar deducted from the payment of 
the loan back to me. The world did not 
know—and it thought, “What a big- 
hearted man!” Nor did the world know 
that for those three long years of hard 
toil as matron in his sanitarium I had 
never received one dollar of salary or 
wage—save and except my little girl’s 
board! ‘ 

Ah, well! But I think it will sound 
a bit queer to the world when at God’s 
feet I tell my story on Judgment Day. A 
bit queer—when one little, girl’s board 
and her share of her mother’s back room 
and bed are put into the balance over 
against those three years’ hard work of 
a woman’s life! 

But she died, my darling. And I, her 
lonely mother; her lonely, arm-empty 
mother, I was glad. She was spared the 


‘ hurt of life’s living. She would never 


stand, as I stood, and hear the clods on 
a child’s coffin. She’d never watch a 
child die. She’d never weep in the night 
when rains fell because of little hands 
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down in the ground under the wet. I 
was so glad, so glad. Life could never 
darken my darling’s sunshine, never put 
thorns under her feet. Never, never, 
never! And He carries the lambs. So 
the dead baby boy with his father’s eyes 
and the sweet little daughter were safe; 
so safe. 

And I could wait. 

But it was lonely. 

The nights when my very flesh has 
agonized for a little hand warm in my 
bosom. She never went to sleep till a 
big, big girl, without her hand at my 
breast. My baby girl! 

And the days when I sewed baby 
clothes for other women—O, the hurt 
then. I never saw humblest wife in the 
streets carrying her burden but I envied 
her. I, too, wanted once more to carry a 
child under my heart. I, too, wanted the 
long, holy months going motherward. 
Never a woman but I envied her fiercely. 
I was still young; the brown of my eye- 
lashes still showed the gold glints of 
youth, And I made bride clothes. 
Diaphanous things, silken things, things 
for allurement, and the tangling of the 
strings of the heart. And I sung songs 
into them. It is not meet that babe 
clothes, bride clothes, be made and no 
songs sewed into the sewing of them. 
So, often, I pretended. Pretended to my 
very heart’s last demandings of love, 
that it was I. Both the bride and the 
child-hallowed. I fooled life of much of 
its hurt by pretending I held the very 
full of its happiness, both hands brim 
filled. I prayed prayer and prophesied 
love’s very ecstacy of prophecy into the 
child, and piled high my bride-altar fire 
to beacon love’s lord. Pretending, pre- 
tending. 

And now, I am just waiting. Waiting 
is not hard when you have reached the 
end of all waiting and you know the day 
and the hour are appointed. 


~ ho en na 
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These windows are so low that I can- 
not see to write if I sit on a chair, so I 
put cushion to floor and paper tablet to 
knee, and help the hours go on to their 
fulfillment, and when the rosy light is 
gone, in that breathless time before the 
stars come out and my room is palpitant 
with heart beats of the dear ones, I 
dream. Dream dreams and see visions. 
And go up and down the years and word 
for word say over again the sweet con- 
verse of long ago. 

I presaged it. I thought it must be 
the first oar-beat of the summonsing. 
And when the pitiful voiced physician 
said it I bent and kissed his hand. 

“Child,” he said, “what are you do- 
ing?” 

“Giving God thanks,” I whispered. 

“When?” I whispered. 

“Not long, my child, not long,” said 
the pitiful voice. 

“You will not let me suffer?” I plead- 
ed. “Bend low to me and smile and say 
‘Good night, my child!’ My father al- 
ways leaned down with a smile, ‘Good 
night, my child’—and then put me to 
sleep.” 

“Yes,” the pitiful voice answered. 

“T shall not suffer?” 

“You shall not suffer.” 

“I want to go with a smile. I love a 
brave woman. I want just to slip thru 
the shadows and rest a bit. Put me to 
sleep—and when I waken I shall say 
the “Thank you!’” 

So, each night that I watch the white- 
fire broider my wall I think of that first 
night when I shall lie with all my narrow 
walls hung in the black velvets of dark- 
ness. And I wonder if I shall watch for 
the white-fire to flicker. If I shall be 
afraid of the stranger-dead about me. If 
I shall hear the dews’ drip and the wind 
in the grasses. 

If I shall be afraid. 
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Heredity and Social Problems 


BY G. ARCHDALE REID, M.B., F.R.S. E. 


[It is manifest that modern knowledge of natural selection and of immunity has an im- 
portant bearing upon many of our social customs and laws, and this borderland of soci- 
ology and physiology is now the center of much serious controversy. Since Dr. Reid oc- 
cupies a somewhat extreme position on these questions we have asked Professor Giddings, 
of Columbia, as a sociologist, and Professor Conn, of Wesleyan, as a biologist. to comment 
upon it. We recently reviewed Dr. Reid’s “Principles of Heredity,” in which he develops 


his views.—EbitTor.] 


under which parents live are a potent 
cause of variations in offspring sub- 
sequently born. Thus it is thought that 
parental ill-health due to disease, intem- 
perance, bad sanitation, want, hardship, 
and the like tends to alter the nature of 
children in such a way that they are ren- 
dered innately degenerate; whereas con- 
trary conditions tend to render them in- 
nately stronger and more vigorous than 
they would otherwise have been. A 
fortiori, such causes, acting continuous- 
ly for many generations, are believed to 
lower or raise the standard of races ex- 
posed to them. We can easily test this 
question by appealing to facts within the 
knowledge of all educated men. There 
is very massive and conclusive evidence 
that the popular belief is erroneous. Off- 
spring differ innately from their parents, 
are superior or inferior, but not as a 
rule because of any effect produced by 
the environment in which their parents 
lived. It must be noted, however, that 
I speak only of the general rule. In- 
stances have been recorded which make 
it difficult to doubt that offspring are 
sometimes affected by the parental condi- 
tion, but this can happen only very rare- 
ly—so very rarely as to be negligible in 
any considefation of general problems. 
One swallow does not make a summer. 
Offspring invariably differ somewhat 
from their parents. More important still 
they differ among themselves. Thus, 
in a litter of puppies, kittens, or pigs, the 
individuals vary in size, strength, shape, 
color and disposition ; one individual may 
resemble the male parent, another the fe- 
male, and a third a remoter progenitor. 
These variations cannot be due to the 
condition of the parents, for in that case 
they would all be in the same direction. 


| is widely believed that the conditions 
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They are therefore “spontaneous” ; that 
is they have arisen quite independently 
of the condition of the parents. They 
have a raison détre of course; but we 
need not pause to discuss it. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to know that chil- 
dren may be naturally superior or in- 
ferior to their parents in any particular 
quite apart from the good or ill health 
of the latter. By carefully and contin- 
uously breeding from individuals which 
display favorable spontaneous variations 
breeders improve their domesticated ani- 
mals. This process is known as artificial 
selection. When Nature exercises the 
choice it is termed natural selection. In 
no recorded instance have breeders suc- 
ceeded in permanently improving their 
varieties by merely altering the environ- 
ment in which they exist. In itself this 
is strong evidence that the great mass of 
variations are spontaneous. But Nature 
supplies even stronger evidence. 
Negroes on the West Coast of Africa 
have been exposed for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of generations to severe ma- 
laria. This disease is caused by a 
microbe which invades the body in great 
numbers and floods it with a virulent 
poison (toxin), in which, therefore, the 
germ-cells from which the offspring 
arise are literally soaked. Practically 
speaking, every negro suffers for a pro- 
longed period from the malady and 
many perish of it. If ever the environ- 
ment of the germ-cell, the good or ill 
health of the parent, is a cause of varia- 
tion it should be in this instance. But 
neither the negroes nor any other races 
exposed to malaria are degenerate. The 
negroes, for example, are a tall and ro- 
bust race. On the contrary, every race, 
exposed to the disease, is resistant to it 
precisely in proportion to the duration 
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and severity of its past sufferings; and 
this apparently is the sole effect that ma- 
laria has on any race. Plainly, the suf- 
ferings of the people have produced no 
racial effect; but the deaths of the peo- 
ple an immense effect. Natural selection 
has been at work; but obviously it can 
utilize only spontaneous variations. If 
the environment caused every individual 
to be inferior to his parents natural se- 
lection could have no scope for action. 
The race would drift helplessly to de- 
struction. 

Exactly the same is true of other dis- 
eases and every other adverse condition 
to which any race is exposed. Thus 
Anglo-Saxons who have suffered much 
from consumption are more resistant to 
it than negroes, who have suffered less, 
and much more resistant than Poly- 
nesians, who have had no previous ex- 
perience of the disease and are exterm- 
inated by it. Extreme heat has not ren- 
dered degenerate the Arabs nor extreme 
cold the Esquimaux; they have merely 
been made resistant to heat or cold. 


Many races have been afflicted by alcohol 


for thousands of years. None have be- 
come degenerate. 
urally more susceptible to the charm of 
alcohol than others. These, because they 
are more tempted, drink on the whole to 
large excess, and are so weeded out to 
a greater extent. As a consequence, ev- 
ery race, when possessed of abundant 
supplies of alcohol, is temperate precise- 
ly in proportion to its past experience of 
the poison. Thus West Africans, who 
have long possessed palm wine, the Jews, 
and other inhabitants of the wine coun- 
tries of Europe, are very temperate. 
North Europeans are less temperate. All 
savages, who have had little or no ex- 
perience of alcohol, are the most intem- 
perate of all when afforded the oppor- 
tunity. Every race, of which we have 
an historical record, and which is now 
temperate, was formerly drunken; for 
example, the Jews, Greeks, and Italians. 
The natives of India, who have longest 
used opium, are very temperate ; the Chi- 
nese are less temperate; Burmans, Aus- 
tralasian natives, and Polynesians, to 
whom it has only lately been introduced, 
aré extremely intemperate in its use. 
City life, particularly slum life, is very 
injurious .to the individual. But it is 


Some men are nat-. 
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most injurious to the individuals of a 
race that has had no previous experience 
of it. Each succeeding generation of 
slum-dwellers presents a debilitated and 
puny appearance, and the mortality is 
immense. But there is not an iota of 
evidence that city children, if removed to 
better conditions, would be less robust 
than the offspring of countrymen, or 
that country-born children reared in the 
slums are more robust than the city-born 
children. Country blood, in fact, does not 
strengthen city blood. It weakens it, for 
it has been less thoroly purged of weak 
elements. Races that have been most 
subjected to the influences of city life 
are in no way degenerate. They are mere- 
ly highly resistant to urban conditions. 
The Chinese and the Jews, for example, 
are, physically and mentally, particular- 
ly fine races. The grotesque legend that 
city families become extinct in four gen- 
erations unless fortified by country blood 
is founded on the fact that migration and 
intermarriage between town and country 
is so great that no families purely urban 
for four generations exist. 

There is absolutely no exception to the 
rule that adverse conditions tend to pro- 
duce a protective evolution in the races 
exposed to them. Short of sheer mira- 
cle no explanation of this evolution is 
conceivable except that furnished by the 
doctrine of the natural selection of fa- 
vorable spontaneous variations. -All the 
world admits that races tend to become 
“acclimatized” ; but, surprisingly enough, 
with this belief is combined a fixed no- 
tion that parental ill-health is a constant 
source of filial degeneration. How a 
race which becomes more and more in- 
ferior in succeeding generations can at 
the same time become more and more 
superior passes sane comprehension. 
Medical men are especially prone to 
publish statistics which purport to prove 
that consumption, intemperance, bad 
hygiene, indeed almost every adverse 
condition, are fruitful causes of filial de- 
generation. Their cenclusions are sup- 
posed to accord with common sense. As 
a fact they are founded on a neglect of 
the phenomena of racial adaptation to 
the environment, and on a confusion of 
rare coincidences with regular conse- 
quences. “By this method of reasoning 
we might demonstrate any proposition ; 
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since in all fields of inquiry there are a 
sufficient number of empirical coinci- 
dences to make a plausible case in favor 
of whatever view a man chooses to ad- 
vocate.” 

Civilized men perish mainly of disease 
caused by living microbes or by narcotics 
such as alcohol and opium. The mi- 
crobes of disease find their sustenance in 
man. Even malaria, which is carried by 
mosquitoes tc: considerable distances, and 
therefore infects sparsely tenanted dis- 
tricts, cannot be acquired in totally un- 
inhabited regions. Naturally, the mi- 
crobes of most diseases abound most 
where they can pass best from victim to 
victim. In the distant past, when our 
ancestors were wandering and scattered 
savages, microbic disease was not easily 
- contracted. Only the most susceptible 
individuals perished. But, as the-world 
grew more civilized, as men gathered into 
larger and more settled communities, as 
opportunities for infection increased, the 
stringency of selection waxed and evolu- 
tion followed apace. Today we are able 
to dwell in cities and towns under con- 
ditions which would have been as im- 
possible to our remote ancestors as to 
Red Indians. A mass of evidence exists 
which indicates that microbic disease 
originated mainly, if not exclusively, in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, where men had 
most and longest existed in crowded and 
settled communities. Seemingly, the Eu- 
ropean discoverers of the Western World 
met with no diseases except malaria. But 
they introduced many under the baneful 
conditions of modern civilized life. The 
work of extermination began at once. 
The aborigines could not immediately 
achieve an evolution, which the invaders 
had achieved only after the lapse of hun- 
dreds of generations and at a cost of un- 
counted millions of lives. Many fanciful 
attempts have been made to explain this 
decay of the Western aborigines ; but the 
statistics of every bureau of Public 
Health in America, Polynesia and Aus- 
tralasia prove clearly that the low birth- 
rate and high mortality of native races are 
due solely to introduced causes of ill- 
health and death. 

Here again we find a parallel between 
microbic diseases and alcohol. Wander- 
ing savages, especially in cold and tem- 
perate climates, are unable to manufac- 
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ture alcohol, except in small quantities, 
and in very dilute solutions. Only very 
slowly were the means of producing it 
perfected in the Old World. Time was 
thus afforded for a concurrent protective 
evolution. But to the New World the 
white colonists introduced concentrated 
solutions. The results were comparable 
to those which followed the introduction 
of disease. Racial sobriety. has been at- 
tributed to many causes besides evolu- 
tion. To education; but what is there 
in the education of West African sav- 
ages, Jews, and South Europeans which 
renders them more temperate than North 


‘Europeans? To climate; but in all zones 


of the earth the only naturally temperate 
races are those which have long possessed 
abundant supplies of alcohol; South 
Europeans and Jews are temperate in all 
climates, even under the most wretched 
conditions, as in the East End of Lon- 
don. To potency of beverages; but those 
savages who are able to manufacture 
only very weak solutions are very intem- 
perate when afforded the opportunity. 
To civilization ; but North Europeans are 
more civilized, but more drunken than 
South Europeans and West Africans. To 
self-control; but West Africans and 
South Europeans can hardly be said to 
be more capable of self-restraint than 
North Europeans. Self-control is no 
doubt a factor in the causation of so- 
briety, but not a factor of commanding 
importance. Most moderate drinkers— 
the men and women we meet at dinner, 
for example—exercise little or no re- 
straint. They drink, as they eat, to the 
extent of their desires. Beyond all ques- 
tion they are not tormented by the fierce 
craving which is the bane of the drunk- 
ard. If once we admit that alcohol is 
a poison and that men differ in their sus- 
ceptibility to its influence, we must admit 
the action of natural selection and the 
existence of its corollary evolution. 
Civilization implies a dense and settled 
community, which in turn implies the 
presence of microbic disease and alcohol. 
Only those races, therefore, are capable 
of civilization which have undergone evo- 
lution against these agents of elimination. 
Racial capacity to become civilized is 
physical, not mental. In Asia and Africa 
every white settlement has a native quar- 
ter, where the aborigines are slowly at- 
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taining a higher civilization; but no great /not enter on here, will probably never 


city has such a section in the Western 


' discover a therapeutic cure. 


Sanitation 


Hemisphere. Western aborigines are the may achieve temporary successes, but 


victims, not only of the white man’s cu- 
pidity and: cruelty, but also of his philan- 
thropic and religious zeal. The clothes 
with which we cover their nakedness, 
the dwellings, churches and schoolrooms 


in which we gather them, harbor the } 


germs of our crowd diseases, the most 
lethal of which is consumption. In all 
the New World only those natives seem 
destined to survive who live remote in 
vast forests where, defended from white 
immigration by malaria, they may, like 
the Africans, undergo slow evolution. 

‘ It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that races are adapted and maintained in 
adaptation to their environments by the 
elimination of the unfit. The moment 
this elimination ceases the race tends to 
retrogress. Thus our choice breeds of 
animals and plants swiftly deteriorate if 
we cease to breed them with care. Thus 
also the black soldiers of the British 
West Indian regiments suffer extremelv 
from malaria when serving on the Niger. 
In other words, offspring tend on the 
whole to be inferior to their parents. 
Every selective eliminating agency causes 
an evolution against itself only. It does 
nothing more. It does not strengthen the 
afflicted race in any other way. Con- 
sumption, for example, does not make 
the race more robust, nor more resistant 
to other diseases, nor more capable of en- 
during fatigue or cold. If, then, we 
could abolish the special evils of civiliza- 
tion, crowd-diseases, alcohol, and slum 
conditions, the result would be an un- 
mixed benefit. The race would lose its 
resisting powers by the survival of the 
hitherto unfit, but under the circum- 
stances this would not matter. The pos- 
sibility, however, of ridding ourselves of 
some of the worst of these evils—for ex- 
ample, consumption and alcohol—is very 
doubtful. Perfect sanitation in respect 
to consumption is quite impossible. The 
microbes are spread by every infected 
person, not only by expectoration but 
in the mere act of coughing. The dis- 
ease is of long duration and is never di- 
agnosed, nor even suspected, in its ear- 
lier stages. Segregation of sufferers, 
therefore, is impracticable. Science has 
not discovered, and, for reasons I need 


only at the cost of rendering the race less 
resistant. However much air and light 
we may admit to our dwellings, however 


(much space we allot to them, we can 


hardly hope to render the environment 
so unfavorable to the tubercle bacillus as 
that in which Polynesian natives are be- 
ing exterminated. 

Similar difficulties beset the alcohol 
problem. We cannot rid us of sugar nor 
of the microbes which produce alcoho! 
from solutions of sugar. Temperance 
reform has been attempted by scores of 
governments on hundreds of occasions, 
during thousands of years, and has never 
been successful except temporarily, and 
then only in very sparsely populated dis- 
tricts or under barbarous and autocratic 
governments. Successful _ legislation 
would of course be followed by an in- 
creased survival of the unfit, and we can- 
not guarantee immortal permanence to a 
mortal law. We have no guarantee that 
such a law, passed by a race which had 
undergone partial evolution, would not 
be repealed by descendants who had un- 
dergone regression, in which case the 
last state of the race would be worse 
than the first. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the 
only hope of artificially lessening the evils 
resulting from intemperance and con- 
sumption lies in an enlightened public 
opinion, which will, at the least, strongly 
condemn the output of children by phthis- 
ical and intemperate families. 

Insanity affords us an object lesson in 
the effects which follow the withdrawal 
of selection. Formerly people of un- 
sound mind were treated with such 
harshness and cruelty that, practically 
speaking, permanent insanity or death 
ensued. Natural selection was very 
stringent. At the present day the great- 
est care and skill is lavished on the in- 
sane. Many people, weak minded or 
subject to temporary outbursts of insan- 
ity, who would formerly have perished 
childless, recover and have offspring. 
The result is an enormous and ever- 
growing increase in the numbers of the 
insane. Here, again, as in the case of 
consumption and intemperance, there 
can be no hope of amendment except 
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thru an enlightened public opinion, which 
will forbid the output of children from 
families in which any taint of mental un- 
soundness has appeared. 

When dealing with a matter so large 
and complex as human evolution, it is 
difficult to be convincing in a short arti- 
cle. I am compelled to ignore an im- 
mense mass of evidence, and to leave un- 
touched many questions. of importance. 
Elsewhere I have sought to give more 
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adequate treatment to the subject. But 
even here I hope I have said enough to 
convince thinking men that before cer- 
tain social problems of great magnitude 
can be solved we must: plumb to the 
depths, and understand the phenomena 
of heredity and of racial adaptation to 
the environment. Mere well meaning 
zeal, however pure and ardent, can, if un- 
informed, do little but harm. 


So THSEA, ENGLAND. 


Race Improvement Thru Civilization 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


Proressor oF Sociotocy 1n CoLumBia UNIVERSITY. 


now that the fate of our program 

of social reform is hanging in the 
scientific balance. So long as eyerybody 
believed that acquired characters. could be 
transmitted to posterity, it was easy to 
become enthusiastic over the possibility 
of an indefinite improvement of mankind. 
If, for example, by developing a well or- 
ganized scheme of popular education, we 
could not only store the mind of one gen- 
eration with knowledge, but also expand 
the intelligence of generations unborn, 
we could hardly overdo our educational 
activity. 

It would be idle to deny that the re- 
form ardor which was fanned by this 
naive evolutionism has been dampened 
by Weismannism. If the gains of the 
parents, made thru their own efforts, thru 
the discipline of life, and thru the good 
offices of their fellowmen, are not trans- 
missible to offspring, do we not have to 
begin the work of civilization all over 
again as often as a man is born? Nat- 
ural selection may slowly improve the 
quality of our gray matter or increase its 
amount, but what can we do by educa- 
tional endeavor or by cleaning up our en- 
vironment to help the good work along? 
Instead of wasting time and money on 
schools and sanitation, should we not 
rather turn our attention to a scientific 
breeding from selected human stocks, 
and, in our dealings with the unfit that 
must perish, follow Nietzsche’s advice to 


be HERE is a common impression just 


give them not a helping hand, but a mer- 
ciful little push over the cliffs of perdi- 
tion ? 

Many readers of Dr. Archdal Reid’s 
contribution to this discussion will per- 
haps conclude that he has thrown enough 
facts into the heredity pan to lift humani- 
tarian zeal hopelessly into the air. If it 
be true, as he alleges, that a race is made 
vigorous not by any amelioration of its 
environment, but rather by a high select- 
ive death rate, and that slums and alco- 
hol, so far from producing racial degen- 
eration, in reality create a resistant type, 
is not our whole modern program of so- 
cial betterment a sorry piece of miscon- 
ceived endeavor ? 

This question is, I think, not quite so 
simple as it looks, and I suspect that the 
longer we reflect upon it, the less likely 
we shall be to accept the conclusion that 
it is useless to try to improve the race by 
improving its environment. That, at any 
rate, has been my own experience. 

Dr. Reid makes good his contention 
that the races or the classes most resist- 
ant to any given disease, stimulant or de- 
bilitating influence, are those that have 
longest been exposed to it. The suscepti- 
ble have been killed off by it, and the 
race or the stock perpetuated by the rela- 
tively resistant has become more and 
more immune. 

This fact, assuming it to be established, 
so far from offering discouragement is 
the substantial foundation upon which an 
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enlightened policy of amelioration may 
be reared. 

A simple illustration discloses the true 
relation between heredity and any per- 
sistent social effort. Mr. Reid mentions 
the deadly effect of clothing upon those 
uncivilized races that for unnumbered 
generations have disported themselves in 
nakedness. The wearing of clothes has 
no such destructive consequences for civ- 
ilized man, and the explanation, in terms 
of Mr. Reid’s own biological principles, 
of course is that civilized man has long 
enough been subjected to the once dele- 
terious covering of his body to have be- 
come entirely resistant to it, just as he 
has become relatively resistant to alcohol 
and the measks. Individuals that could 
not endure clothing long since were gath- 
ered to their fathers, and the race has 
been continued by those that could stand 
this new physiological strain. 

Moreover, if this is a true account of 
what has happened, we are warranted in 
assuming that, while the adoption of 
clothing by uncivilized races at the pres- 
ent time will, for a few generations, be 
followed by an abnormally high death 
rate, the future descendants of any con- 
ventionally adorned savages that do not 
happen to die will, in their day and gene- 
ration, be like the Europeans and Amer- 
icans of today—sufficiently resistant to 
the tailor, the dressmaker and the corset 
monger. 

Pushing this reasoning a little farther, 
we arrive at some interesting conclusions. 
It is said that the philanthropy which 
makes life relatively easy for the sickly, 
the mentally unstable and those that are 
otherwise frail, and so enables them to 
perpetuate their kind, must result in race 
deterioration. So be it. Is that, then, 
th: end of the matter? Assuredly it is 
not, if the struggle for existence is a 
fact. Degenerates will find themselves 
pitted against resistant or immune stocks 
in a thousand modes of competition, and 
by one or another route they will go to 
the wall. Philanthropy may delay their 
extinction. It cannot prevent it. 
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This, however, is not all. Two tre- 
mendous modes of social pressure have 
been developed in modern times, to 
which the civilized races are now adjust- 
ing themselves, and to which the uncivil- 
ized races will have to adjust themselves 
before long. These modes are universal 
education and a universal raising of the 
standard of living. 

If the testimony of parents, teachers 
and physicians may be believed, uni- 
versal education is putting a terrific 
strain upon the nervous systems of chil- 
dren, and especially of girls and young 
women. - Apparently, it has already 
affected birth rates. Unless I wholly 
misapprehend, its relation to race resist- 
ance and survival is essentially like that 
of a new disease, or the adoption of 
clothing, to an uncivilized stock. It kills 
off the over-susceptible and leaves the 
resistant to perpetuate a breed that can 
endure a more and more strenuous intel- 
lectual life. In like manner, a higher 
standard of living, calling forth a fiercer 
activity, destroys the nervously unstable, 
and gives a free field to the sufficiently 
resistant, whose progeny will inherit the 
higher civilization. 

If these points are well taken, the doc- 
trine of race improvement thru natural 
selection only, and of increasing race re- 
sistance under long continuing attack or 
pressure, so far from yielding the corol- 
lary that civilizing effort—including edu- 
cational activity—is useless, or worse, as 
a means of improving the human stock, 
seems to afford the very opposite conclu- 
sion. Natural selection is as inevitable 
as birth and death. The unfit, the physio- 
logically non-resistant, must perish, and 
doubtless Nietzsche is right in saying 
that it is true mercy to hasten their end. 
Of all ways of inflicting such mercy and 
thereby improving the human breed, 
probably the least revolting is to increase 
the exterminating pressure of education 
and economic progress. The race of the 
future will be resistant, not only to alco- 
hol and clothes, but also, let us hope, to 
laundries and colleges... 

New York City. 





The Individual and the Race 


BY H. W. CONN, Ph.D. 


Proressor oF Brotocy 1n We#sSLeYAN UNIVERSITY. 


cial Problems is certainly suggest- 

ive. There is no doubt that the 
study of heredity in the last twenty-five 
years has shown that the general belief 
in the influence of the environment upon 
later generations has been very much 
overdrawn. The recognition of the fact 
that the conditions that surround the in- 
dividual have comparatively small influ- 
ence upon the traits transmitted by 
heredity has produced a very great 
change in all conceptions of living na- 
ture. While this is true, it is a question 
whether the author has not exaggerated 
the facts. While it is true that selections 
acting upon what the author refers to as 
“spontaneous” variations must be the 
basis of evolution, nevertheless the en- 
vironment of the individual cannot be 
wholly excluded. The breeder would 


T ci article upon Heredity and So- 


never think of attempting to produce a 
new type by simply changing the condi- 


tions under which the old type lives, but 
he would no more think of trying to de- 
velop. a high type by simply breeding, 
without paying any attention to the con- 
ditions under which his animals live. He 
would ridicule the idea of raising a fine 
type of animals from poorly nourished 
and sickly parents. The claim that city 
families tend to run themselves out may 
have been overdrawn; but this claim is 
not based upon quite such poor evidence 
as our author seems to think. Statistics 
have shown that in earlier centuries the 
death rate in cities has exceeded the birth 
rate. Under these conditions families 
living city life inevitably tend to run out. 
That the increase in insanity in modern 
years is due to the protection of the in- 
sane patients and hence to their leaving 
children who inherit their tendencies, is 
certainly not demonstrated, and there is 
probably far more evidence to indicate 
that the increase in insanity is due to the 
strenuous conditions of modern life. The 
author of this article is certainly right in 
claiming that the environment does not 
play the part in heredity formerly sup- 
posed, but he is probably wrong in giv- 


ing the environment practically no part 


to play in the development of the race. 


Granting, however, the general posi- 
tion of the author, we find that when we 
carry his principle to its logical conclu- 
sion, the results are quite revolutionary. 
If it is true that the development of a 
temperate race depends upon abundance 
of alcoholic drinks at its command, it 
would follow that the quickest way of 
making a temperate race would be to 
abolish all attempts at temperance re- 
form, and to encourage drinking, thus 
bringing about as soon as possible the de- 
struction of that portion of the race 
which has a tendency to yield to alcoholic 
stimulants. For the same reason we 
should encourage licentiousness and 
crime, for the purpose of bringing about 
quickly the destruction of that portion of 
the human race that yields to temptation. 
We should be obliged, too, in logic to 
give up all attempts at sanitation. We 
have believed that our health boards have | 
accomplished much for the benefit of the 
human race; but assuming the logical 
outcome of the author’s position, instead 
of attempting to stamp out epidemics, 
we should endeavor to encourage them, 
for the purpose of weeding out from the 
human race all those individuals with a 
tendency to take epidemical diseases. We 
should, in short, cease all attempts to re- 
press vice and disease and let them take 
their own course. 

Now, certainly such a position is revo- 
lutionary and repulsive. It is probable 
that the author would never accept these 
logical results of his attitude. They 
would completely alter the whole attitude 
of man to man. Nevertheless, just these 
conditions have represented the law of 
nature. If this is the law of nature, 
should it not be also the law for man? 

This whole conception, however, fails 
to take into consideration one factor. 
With the lower races the individual does 
not count. The codfish produces its mill- 
ions of eggs, sends them broadcast into 
the ocean and lets them take care of 
themselves. It is totally immaterial 
whether one or a million are destroyed 
in the struggle for existence. The loss 
of the one or the million offspring plays 
no part in nature’s problem. The indi- 
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vidual is always readily sacrificed to the 
race. Under such conditions epidemical 
diseases rapidly kill off the weak indi- 
viduals among lower animals and sav- 
ages, leaving only the more resistant. 
The race is preserved at a high state of 
vigor and development progresses. 
With civilized man, however, a new 
attitude has been assumed. Our biolo- 
gists, who have studied the working of 
natural selection in the human race, have 
long pointed out the weakness of its ac- 
tion upon man. In the human race the 
individual is no longer regarded as an 
incident, and his sacrifice to the good of 
the race is no longer regarded as neces- 
sary. The individual man counts. If we 
look thru our laws, especially those 
aimed against over-indulgence of all 
forms of sensuality, we shall find that 
they are primarily adopted for the pro- 
tection of the individual against the mass. 
Temperance reform will not so quickly 
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produce a temperate race as would the 
opposite course of encouraging all people 
to use intoxicating liquors, and thus rap- 
idly weeding out from the race such as 
would yield to these temptations. But 
temperance reform tries to save the indi- 
vidual. So with the various attempts to 
control the passions of men. The quick- 
est way to produce a vigorous race 
would be to encourage the indulgence in 
all that destroys the vitality. The race 
would thus be strengthened, but the indi- 
vidual would be sacrificed. Whether it 
is sound from a biological sense or not, 
it is certainly the essence of humanity 
that the individual has a value. Our 
laws and customs protect the weak from 
the encroachment of the strong and aim 
to give to the individual all possible 
rights. Nature sacrifices the individual 
to the race; humanity sacrifices some of 
the good of the race to the rights and 
welfare of the individual. 


Mippietown, Conn. 


The Threshold 


BY IVAN TURGENEV 


{This poem in prose, written some thirty years ago, and suppressed by the censor, has 
just been published for the first time in the Russkoye Bogatstvo (The Threshold). Turgenev 
summed up the type of the Russian girl, who is ready to sacrifice everything for light and 


freedom and revolution. 


SEE a great structure. The narrow 
| door in the front wall is wide open. 

Stern gloom is beyond the door. 
Before the high threshold stands a girl, 
a Russian girl. A breath of frost is 
wafted from the impenetrable gloom, and 
together with the freezing wave a slow 
voice is coming from the depth of the 
building. 

“To you who desire to cross this 
_ threshold, do you know what awaits you 
here?” 

“T know,” replied the girl. 

“Cold, hunger, abhorrence, derision, 
contempt, abuse, prison, disease, and 
death !” 

“I know. I am ready. I shall endure 
all sufferings, all blows.” 

“Not from enemies alone, but also 
from relatives, from friends.” 

“Yes, even from them.” 

“Very well. You are ready for the 
sacrifice. You shall perish, and nobody, 


Herman Bernstein has made the translation.—EprrTor.] 


nobody will ever know whose memory to 
honor.” 

“T need neither gratitude nor compas- 
sion. I need no home.” 

“Are you ready even to commit a 
crime?” 

The girl lowered her head. 

“T am ready for crime, too... . 

The voice lingered for some time be- 
fore resuming its questions. 

“Do you know,” it said at length, 
“that you may be disillusioned in that 
which you believe at present, that you 
may discover that you were mistaken, 
and that you ruined your young life in 
vain ?” 

“T know this, too.” 

“Enter !” 

The girl crossed_ the threshold, and 
the heavy curtain fell down behind her. 

“Fool!” said some one, gnashing his 
teeth. 

“Saint!” some one uttered in reply. 


” 
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The Wedding Day 


BY ANNETTE KOHN 


Ou joy, mine eyes behold today 

Unroll before me a new world! 

Thrilled through with rapture, (calmed by awe), 
Half filled with wonder, half with dreams, 
Like Eve in Paradise I stand 

Before my Adam—my dear mate— 

And none beside, save only God. 

My heart beats loud with strange high hopes. 
My pulses run in a new course; 

I am not I—but half myself, 

My soul out-leaping swift to be 

In union with my other soul 

That smiling waits beyond, to claim 

Me from henceforth its very own. 

My hands reach out for loving clasp 

To help me hold the new life’s dawn 

And paint it into shining day— 

My lips a ripened harvest bear 

Of loving words and comfort rich 

For any hours that Fate may bring; 

My feet are ready for the path 

Where I see perfect roses grow. 

Hark! Peal on peal the wedding bells, 

The air with music made divine, 

And as I listen to the chime, 

I stand alive and all aflame 

With Love’s eternal sacred fire 
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ne be- = That purifies and blesses all, 
= While in a vision clear I see 
| th = The angels stand with swords turned down, 
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An Ancient Empire in Quest 
of a Modern Government 


BY ARTHUR H. SMITH 


[Last week we published, by Mr. Smith, the author of “Chinese Characteristics,” an ar- 
ticle entitled “‘The Reason for the Chinese Commission,” giving a general survey of the pres- 
ent political situation in China. This article takes up the Commission, which was in New York 
all last week, and its problems in some detail.—Eprror.] 


Empire with the “unlimited mon- 
archies” of the world—if there are 
any such—and it is exceedingly difficult 
for an Occidental to comprehend by how 


|" is customary to class the Chinese 














H. E. Yuan Shih Kai. 


many limitations the Emperor is shut in. 
A really great ruler—like the famous 
K’ang Hsi, contemporary with and the 
equal of Louis the Grand,of France—will 
in time rise superior to these fetters of 
usage, tho he can never escape them. 
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China is supposed to be ultimately gov- 
erned by a “Grand Council,” a body of 
somewhat uncertain composition and 
more or less recondite functions. For a 
century and a quarter there has been no 
emperor of first class ability, nor is it 
easy for such to be developed. 

In the curious amalgam of Manchu 
and Chinese thruout the Chinese Govern- 
ment there are many embarrassments. 
During the crisis of 1900, induced by the 
sudden rise, spread and claims of the 
Boxers, the Manchu noblemen were re- 
peatedly summoned to an imperial audi- 
ence by themselves, arid later to another 
in common with the Chinese officials of 
high rank, Since her successful weather- 
ing of the dangerous international storm 
of 1900-01, the prestige of the Empress 
Dowager has greatly increased. It was 
for the interest of all the Powers to adopt 
as a working theory the legal fiction that 
the whole Boxer escapade was a “usurpa- 
tion” of the prerogative of the throne by 
Prince. Tuan, whose son had been select- 
ed as heir apparent. Prince Tuan, of 
whom nobody knew anything before 
1899, brought the empire to the verge of 
ruin, and was “banished” to the province 
of Kansu, where he lives in a species of 
public retirement, but as a political force 
totally extinct. His son soon showed his 
worthlessness and incapacity,and was de- 
prived of his succession. During the four 
years since the return of the Court, which- 
ever “party” may or may not be said to 
be “on top,” there is no doubt that there 
has been a wonderful show of reform in 
China. Within much less than that 
period, while imperial decrees have been 
alternately blowing hot and cold — and 
sometimés, after the manner of faucets in 
the same bowl, running hot and cold wa- 
ter simultaneously—nearly every one of 
the Emperor’s innovations of 1898 has 
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been adopted by decree, often merely in- between the Manchus and Chinese have 
cidentally, sometimes tentatively, and been practically removed. They may 
again with a naive frankness, implying now intermarry, Manchus may engage 


H. E. Tuan Fang. 


that this is what “we” have been aiming in trade (as they have always done on 
at all along. a small scale), and promotion in civil 

The “New Learning” is definitely service is to be (theoretically) on the 
adopted thruout all China. The barriers basis of merit, not rank, nor time of 
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service. Military officials have been freed 
from humiliating liabilities, the army is 
undergoing radical reformation. In the 
autumn of 1905 great military maneu- 
vers took place on the plain near the city 
of Ho Chien Fu, one large army “attack+ 
ing” Peking, the other defending the 
capital. Numerous military attachés 
witnessed this singular spectacle, the 
dawn of a new day in China, when great 
forces can be marshalled and handled, 
because they have been well selected, well 
trained and honestly paid, all of them 
somewhat novel conditions in the Celes- 
tial Empire. The master mind behind all 
this is Governor-General Yuan Shih K’ai, 
the most powerful subject in China, and 
by far its ablest son. During the early 
part of his incumbency of the metro- 
politan province of Chihli—in which Pe- 
king is situated—he was incessantly and 
fiercely attacked by the Censors, a body 
of men charged to see that the Empire 
receives no detriment, a function ordi- 
narily understood to connote that, unless 
the Censor is “squared,” the one at- 
tacked will be trampled on. But Yuan 
is much too strong for any Censor, and 
he understands how to use irrigating 
streams of silver in places “where it will 
do the most good,” just as if he were an 
insurance company —as indeed he is. 
In fact, he might be termed the “China 
Mutual Life”—‘“‘you let me alone and I 
will not knife you. 
before, in the natural course of events, 
Her Serene Highness the Empress Dow- 
ager “mounts the dragon and ascends on 
high.” What will happen then is known 
to God alone, but it is certain that, if he 
is alive, no adjustment can be made in 
which Governor-General Yuan Shih K’ai 
is not a central—possibly the central— 
figure. He is by all means the most in- 
telligent Chinese now living, with a 
varied experience and the clearest pos- 
sible perception of China’s present help- 
lessness and of the means by which it is 
to be overcome. On occasion of the last 
birthday of the Emperor, some five thou- 
sand scholars—boys and young men from 
the different Government schools in Tien- 
tsin were assembled, clad in uniform, with 
banners and drums, and were addressed 
by Yuan on the needs of China and what 
its young students ought to be able to do 
for their country. Chinese patriotism 


It cannot be long. 
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has heretofore been mainly negative, but 
henceforth it must be reckoned with as 
a positive and a vital force. 

Japan is now more than ever to be “the 
rudder of Asia.” Many men in China 
dimly perceive, and a few men clearly 
recognize, that to occupy its new position 
China must, like Japan, pass thru a 
period of initiation. What seems most 
strongly to appeal to the Chinese are the 
results, while the processes are little con- 
sidered. That self-concentration and self- 
abnegation for the sake of the future of 
which Japan is so unique an example is 
not yet comprehended in China, yet that 
is not saying or implying that it never 
will be. It is remembered that under 
certain conditions the Mikado promised 
“constitutional” changes and a Parlia- 
ment. That China should follow in this 
line certainly seems a surprising innova- 
tion, and it seems so because it ts so. It 
is quite possible that the members of the 
Chinese Imperial Commission themselves 
may know much more than they choose 
to tell, and at the same time quite likely 
that they do not fully comprehend the 
unique conditions in which they find 
themselves. 

The Chinese-made bomb which was 
thrown at them on their first attempted 
departure from Peking, and which cost 
several persons their lives, may be said to 
be a punctuation mark, indicating 
China’s entrance into “the storm-tossed 
sea of liberty.” In a country so vast, 
with currents and cross currents so con- 
fused and confusing, it is not easy to 
measure forces. But we may reasonably 
set down the departure of this double Im- 
perial Commission as one of the most in- 
teresting and significant events in the 
history of modern China. When one re- 
members the haughty insolence of the 
Manchu Court toward all Powers alike 
no longer ago than the seventies and the 
eighties, this cruise after light and lead- 
ing seems to belong to a different age, as 
indeed it does. ‘i 

The personai history of H. E. Tuan 
Fang, the Manchu Commissioner of this 
division of the compound embassy, is 
mainly interesting to foreigners for his 
protection of their fellow countrymen in 
1900, altho he was ordered by telegram 
from Peking to kill them ; and if they fled 
to pursue and then kill. 
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That a Manchu, who was only an act- 
ing Governor, should disregard such an 
order, shows him to have been a man of 
discrimination. “If you live, it was a 
mushroom; if you die, it was a toad- 
stool”; and Tuan lived and flourished, 
until now he is at the summit of official 
promotion, and an important figure in 
the eyes of a curious world. His train- 
ing for such an arduous task is exiguous. 
He knows no language but Chinese (and 
Manchu), has never before been on a 
vessel at sea, or been brought in contact 
with natives of other lands than China 
on any considerable scale. His associate, 
Tai Hung Chih, has never made any pub- 
lic record, as his functions have been 
connected with the Board of Revenue in 
Peking. He is a quiet and thoughtful 
man, and, like his companion, adjusts 
himself to his surroundings with that 
easy, inborn grace characteristic of the 
Oriental. The Commission is accom- 
panied by numerous secretaries, who are 
its real eyes, ears, and mouth. Some of 
these men have been educated in this 
country. One of them, Mr. Shih, is a 
graduate of Cornell University, where 
his thesis was on China’s foreign rela- 
tions. All these men feel keenly the hu- 
miliating position in which their country 
has been placed by American treatment 
of Chinese, which does not even deign 
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to argue the question of treaties or of 
laws, but meets all Chinese with an im- 
precatory adjective. They feel the con- 
temptuous violation of good faith, with 
which an American syndicate, specially 
favored because it was American, be- 
trayed the interests of China, and sold 
out to Belgians, who were but an allo- 
tropic form of Frenchmen, who were but 
Russians in disguise. By this means, 
had not the Chinese forced the Amer- 
icans to sell back to the Chinese Govern- 
ment the concession, a junction of the 
Pei Han [Peking to Hankow] and the 
Yueh Han [Hankow to Canton] lines in 
the hands of China’s greatest foe would 
assuredly have split the empire. That 
this danger is averted-is due to Japan, 
and not to us. Is it any wonder that 
China is doubly resentful?» The Commis- 
sion is composed of shrewd and able men, 
altho, for the moment, like Bre’r Rabbit, 
they “lay low and ain’t sayin’ nuffin.” 

Dinners and “functions” are all well 
enough, but if America is wise she will 
reverse the policy of contempt, apologize 
for the past, guard against an increase 
of Chinese coolies, but will welcome 
bona fide merchants and bid high for stu- 
dents. Unless we do this we deserve to 
lose both the rising trade and the 
good will of the new China that is 
coming. 


The Distractions of College Fraternities 


[The following article is written by the mother of a fraternity girl in a well-known co- 


educational university of the Middle West. 


The article is strictly true, except slight 


changes to disguise the identity of the author.—Ep1Tor.] 


ARLY in September my seventeen- 
year-old daughter Ellen, my little 
son Tom and myself found our- 
selves comfortably settled in a small 
house just in sight of the campus of one 
of the larger universities of the Middle 
West. 

As my husband’s business permitted 
him to be at home only a few days a 
week, and as our daughter was a trifle 
too young, we thought, to be launched 
in an institution where there was abso- 


lute freedom of thought and liberty of 
demeanor, we had decided to change our 
place of residence temporarily, so that 
the rather high-spirited Ellen might not 
too early be deprived of paternal guid- 
ance and control. 

Happily we were not strangers in our 
new abiding place, for we were fortunate 
in numbering one of the professors and 
his family among our friends. 

Letters from several of the university 
alumni had heralded our coming to two 
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of the leading sororities in the college, so 
we had hardly gotten our little house in 
order before a variety of influences em- 
anating from these societies began to be 
felt, and it soon became obvious that 
Ellen was not to be among the many sup- 
posedly unfortunate young women who 
are left unnoticed by “society” to plow 
their own way into the heart of college 
life. 

The inter-fraternity contract, we were 
told, limited the “spiking” or “rushing” 
(terms covering all methods of compet- 
ing for desirable new members) to ten 


days, and it was framed this year with ° 


a view to eliminating the more objection- 
able features and to minimizing the in- 
cumbent expenses. No fraternity, for 
instance, could give more than three 
large functions during the “rush,” altho 
there was no limitation as to calls, drives, 
etc. 

The “rushing” was not supposed to be- 
gin until Tuesday morning, when college 
opened. On Monday, however, a group 
of Alpha Gamma girls called and invited 
Ellen to drive with them later in the 
afternoon. During that- time they ob- 
tained a promise from her that she would 
go with them: in the morning to fill out 
her registration card. 


The following is a list of Ellen’s en-- 


tertainments during the succeeding ten 
days, taken from her diary: 


Tuesday Morning—Alpha Gamma girls 
called to take me to sign up; they invited me 
to drive again in the afternoon. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—A luncheon party 
at Mrs. F——’s, a Sigma alumnus. 

Thursday Morning.—Drove with the Sigmas 
during chapel period. 

Thursday Evening—Big Gamma dance, at 
which all the fraternity men were present. 

Friday Night.—Sigma dance. 

Saturday Morning—A number of Gamma 
girls called. 

Saturday Afternoon.—Gamma reception to 
the resident alumni and freshmen girls being 

Saturday Evening—Dance given by the 
Delta Nus (men’s fraternity), to which many 
of the freshmen being “rushed” were invited. 

Sunday Morning.—Drove with the Sigmas. 

Monday Afternoon.—Gammas called. 

Tuesday Afternoon—Sigma reception to 
alumni and girls in the “rush.” 

Tuesday Evening.—Gamma dinner party to 
the girls they are “rushing.” 

Wednesday Afternoon.—The formal invita- 
tions to join their societies were sent out sim- 
ultaneously at three o’clock by all fraternities. 
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We uttered a sigh of relief when Ellen 
at last put on the Sigma colors, for our 
little house had been undergoing a steady 
siege. Indeed, with the door bell and 
telephone ringing almost continuously, 
and with the buzz and chatter of young 
men and women constantly about, the 
peace and quiet of our little family circle 
had been invaded as never before. 

“There will be an informal dance and 
jollification this evening,” Ellen  re- 
marked, “and then all will be over and I 
shall settle down to hard work. But O, 
mother!” she continued, “I do wish I 
had something new; I am so tired of 
wearing the same dresses again and 
again ; the other girls have so many more 
and prettier things than I.” 

This appeal was somewhat depressing, 
for Ellen was usually not inclined to be 
dissatisfied. She had been provided with 
two pretty evening gowns and a smart 
suit for street wear, which, along with 
plenty of simpler things for school, I had 
thought was all we could afford and 
sufficient to last during half the school 
year. 

The next evening we gathered about 
the library table to have a cozy evening 
by ourselves. Soon the telephone rang. 
Would Miss T- accept an invitation 
for a concert to be given in chapel the 
next evening? An hour later the tele- 
phone again rang. Would Miss Ellen 
assist Miss R: (one of her fraternity 
sisters and a resident of the city) at a 
small card party, Thursday evening? 
Miss R. wished to start early in the 
term to give a series of small companies, 
one every week, to each of her six favor- 
ite men’s fraternities, the members of 
which had shown her great kindness dur- 
ing her three years at college. 

In a few days there was another invi- 
tation to an amateur play to be given as 
a benefit for the athletic association. 

Indeed, at the end of a second fort- 
night I could not see that Ellen’s list of 
invitations had been materially dimin- 
ished. There were football games, the 
big formal dances of both men’s and 
women’s fraternities in celebration of 
their newly won members; then the 
“spread” given by the “new spikes.” 
Later came the big dinner, which was the 
chief annual function given by the Beta 
Sis, and next there was much talk of the 
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house party, the leading entertainment of 
the year given by the Phi Kappa boys. 

“But when does Ellen study?” in- 
quired my easy going husband, when I 
recounted to him the list of her pleasures. 

By the end of the fifth week I was in 
despair. There was no obvious diminu- 
tion in the going, and my daughter had 
lost five pounds in weight. The girl was 
anxious herself to reduce the number of 
her pleasures, but she did not know how. 
She had not been invited to nearly all 
the parties, but since she had gone to the 
Delta Nu and Phi Kappa dances, she 
was instructed by her fraternity sisters 
that she dare not refuse the Phi Betas 
or they would be offended and would not 
again invite. her. I suggested various 
methods of cutting down the distractions, 
but as I was wholly ignorant of the fra- 
ternity social ethics and politics, none of 
my plans seemed feasible. 

At last my patient husband solved the 
problem simply and decisively. 


“Ellen may go to one dance a week,” 
he said, “either on Friday or Saturday 
evening; to her regular fraternity meet- 
ings and some of the college functions, 
like lectures, concerts, etc.; she shall al- 
ways be in the house by midnight” 
(these young people generally do not go 
to their entertainments until 9 or I0 
o’clock), “and thenceforth she must ar- 
range her program in accordance with 
this decree, from which there shall be no 
appeal.” 

Ellen’s troubles were many during the 
next few weeks, and at last she frankly 
announced her father’s ultimatum. By 
this time it is generally understood among 
her acquaintances that.she is very un- 
fortunate in having a most despotic 
father. 

At Thanksgiving Ellen was among the 
enviable fifteen who were invited to the 
Phi Kappa house party. 

The Phi Kappas are supposed to be 
the best men’s fraternity here. As nearly 
as I can discern, their chief distinction 
lies in the fact that they are constantly 
making a supreme effort, collectively and 
individually, to be “sweller” than any- 
hody else. 

In all the students’ gossip which we 
heard about the house party, the feature 
mostly emphasized was that this party 


would cost the fifteen boys who gave it 
fifty dollars apiece. 

The following is part of the program 
for the entertainment, which lasted a lit- 
tle longer than two days: Carriages were 
sent about in the afternoon to bring the 
young women invited to the fraternity 
house. Thanksgiving dinner at 6 o’clock. 
The house was elaborately decorated in 
palms, ferns and American Beauty roses, 
and the souvenirs at dinner were solid 
gold escutcheon pins. In the evening 
there was a minstrel show, after which 
delicate refreshments were served. 

The young men went out for the night 
and the girls and their chaperones break- 
fasted alone. About 11 the young men 
began to drop in and at 1 they all had 
luncheon together. 

In the afternoon there was a card 
party. There were handsome prizes and 
the score cards were hand decorated in 
water colors. Dinner was again served 
at 6, and there was a dancing party in 
the evening. The orchestra was brought - 
from a neighboring city and the pro- 
grams were hand decorated water colors. 
At midnight elaborate refreshments were 
served. 

It is not exceptional, I am told, for 
fraternity men here to go into debt to 
keep up with the social tide, or to neg- 
lect to pay their small bills, for they are 
not usually the sons of rich parents. 

Only a week ago some of these young 
people were discussing a student who is 
now working to pay his debts contracted 
last year, and it is commonly known that 
his father mortgaged his home to keep 
the boy here. 

As for the young women who are the 
recognized leaders in the social scramble, 
their class records are not what most 
parents would especially desire. Several 
returned to college the second term on 
probation, on account of having done ex- 
ceedingly poor work; one young woman 
had hysteria several times in class last 
term; another girl who was the social 
leader in her fraternity last year is now 
at home trying to recuperate a complete- 
ly broken down nervous system. 

The spirit of aristocracy developed 
among the fraternity students, in contra- 
distinction to the “barb,” or non-fra- 
ternity element, might be compared 
somewhat to that which existed between 
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the lords and peasants under the old 
feudal system. 

There is much feeling, I am _ told, 
among the authorities and faculty, who 
certainly set good examples of “the sim- 
ple life” against this acceleration toward 
expensive and rapid living, for the great 
majority of students come from poor 
families or from people with very limited 
incomes. 

This race for luxury and display is, 
however, confined almost entirely to the 
fraternities, and the bond among them is 
so strong that it is nearly impossible ‘for 
the authorities to approach them, for 
they very much resent interference or ad- 
vice. Moreover, it is said that these con- 
ditions are not only common to this insti- 
tution, but they are in a greater or less 
degree more or less typical of most of 
the larger colleges of the Middle West. 

Another feature of student life here 
which often impresses the uninitiated as 
being not only marvelous, but droll, is 
the iron-bound code of social and polit- 
ical ethics which has been gradually 
wrought out. 

At public gatherings the “barbs” and 
fraternity men rarely mingle. If there is 
a social function given to or by the 
student body, it is supposedly for the 
“barbs,” and the fraternity people either 
do not attend, or go grudgingly and con- 
descendingly, lending their presence for 
a short time only, just out of courtesy or 
sheer kindness of heart. 

At fraternity functions only fraternity 
students are invited, and their formal en- 
tertainments appear to be regulated with 
a precision and ceremony equal almost to 
that at St. James’s Court. 

If, for instance, the Phi Kappa boys 
should give a party, the women of the 
various sororities who are acknowledged 
Phi Kappa girls—those who, it is under- 
stood, favor and assist Phi Kappa boys 
in every possible way—head their list. 

“Not that any girl can avow herself a 
Phi Kappa and immediately be wel- 
comed,” a young man explained to me 
some time ago; “indeed, that might be 
her very undoing. She must not declare 
herself for us until she has been solicited 
by word or suggestion, and she would 
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not be sounded by any individual mem- 
her unless she had been previously dis- 
cussed and unanimously approved of by 
the fraternity.” 

The next point to be considered in this 
crucial matter of settling the list of 
guests is the exquisite balancing of the 
powers. If the “Phi Kappa” boys favor 
the “Sigma” girls, then there must be a 
predominance of “Sigmas” invited. Next 
the upper classmen proceed to choose the 
girls they wish to escort, and lastly, if 
there are any old maids or “ugly duck- 
lings” they are assigned to the fresh- 
men. 

The dancing programs are then made 
out. Each man takes on an average of 
about six dances with the woman he has 
invited, and the remaining numbers are 
carefully filled out according to choice by 
the other men. As each young woman 
arrives, her list of dances and partners is 
given her; if she is pleased, well and 
good, if not, there is no means of pro- 
testing. 

At elections for class officers, the staff 
on The Gabbler (students’ journal) and 
The Mustaches and Curls (annual book), 
etc., etc., the fraternity people usually 
succeed in winning the majority of rep- 
resentatives, although the “barbs” great- 
ly outnumber them. This is not due 
wholly to organization but to “superior 
methods” used. 

Some time ago a number of young fra- 
ternity members recounted to me, with 
great amusement, their scheme of win- 
ning the last class election. There was a 
“barb” and fraternity candidate for each 
office. Blank slips of paper were distrib- 
uted to each student upon which he 
wrote the name of the preferred candi- 
date. The fraternity men had duplicated 
the slips and secretly distributed some 
extra ones among their own people. One 
girl boasted that for president she had 
cast six votes. 

Such methods may seem very harmless 
and amusing to these young people, but 
they do not constitute- good training in 
the duties of citizenship for those who 
are supposed to become our future so- 
cial and political leaders or representa- 
tive men and-women. 





Four Hindu Cotton Merchants and 
Their Cat 


BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. 


[Dr. Chamberlain is one of the most distinguished missionaries in India, and has long been 
at the head of the Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church. He has written much on mis- 


sionary subjects and is now preparing a Bible dictionary.in the Telugu language. 


In his 


letter accompanying this article he states he once told the following story to his cousin, the 
late Justice William Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, who after a hearty laugh 
said that he thought the decision of the old Hindu sage would stand if appealed to the 


United States Supreme Court.—EpirTor.] 


FOUND one day a story in a Tamil 
book of a former century, which 
records the noted legal decisions of 

Mariatha Raman, “The Famous Old 
Sage,” who acted as a kind of Court of 
Appeals in Equity Cases, in the realm of 
a certain native Rajah, long before the 
British sway. was heard of in India. 

Four cotton merchants, from different 
towns in the vicinity of Madras, jour- 
neyed down, about the same time in the 
cotton-picking season, to the cotton- 
growing country, some three or four 
hundred miles south, in the vicinity of 
Tinnevelly. Each merchant purchased 
his year’s supply of cotton separately, 
and baled it for transportation north. 


While they were thus engaged they fell 
in with one another. They were old ac- 
quaintances and, as the journey home 
was difficult and tedious, they formed a 
copartnership for the transportation of 


their cotton, a kind of syndicate. The 
cotton bales were all marked with the 
name of their respective owners, so that 
each would, at the end of the journey, 
have the cotton he himself had pur- 
chased, but the transportation was to be 
from a common purse. 

Together they engaged forty native 
bullock carts, loaded their cotton, and 
proceeded on the journey, making from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day. When 
they had gone between two and three 
hundred miles, the monsoon, or rainy 
season, burst upon them unexpectedly 
early. When the monsoon bursts in that 
country the bottom seems to fall out of 
the country cart roads. They saw that 
they could not proceed further on their 
journey until the force of the monsoon 
went by, and that they must abide where 
they now were for a number of weeks. 
Building a temporary shed, of bamboo 
posts and rafters, with thatched roof, 
they placed all their bales of cotton un- 


der it for protection, and forming a lit- 
tle room at one corner, of bamboo mats, 
they lived there to guard their cotton. 

Hindu travelers must needs do their 
own cooking, unless they chance to find 
people of the same caste where they stop. 

As the rain continued, with little ces- 
sation night or day, the field rats and 
mice were soon drowned out from their 
holes, and they took refuge in this shed, 
among the bales of cotton. Gnawing 
into the bales they found cotton seed 
enough for their sustenance, and thrived 
in increasing numbers. The merchants 
saw that they were doing serious dam- 
age to the cotton, and determined to rid 
themselves of the pest. One day, as all 
four had gone to the bazaar to purchase 
their supplies of rice and curry spices, 
they saw a beautiful cat belonging to one 
of the bazaar merchants, and reputed to 
be a great mouser. They determined to 
buy the cat, but bought it in sections. 
Ramaswami, the senior one of the four 
merchants, bought the right fore quarter, 
Gépal -bought the left fore quarter, 
Narayana bought the right hind quarter, 
and Krishna the left. . Each separately 
paid the owner for his quarter of the cat, 
for they agreed that, as with the cotton, 
each should be sole owner of his part 
of the property. 

They took the cat back with them to 
their shed. It was fed from the common 
purse, and each one combed, and 
brushed, and stroked, and petted his own 
quarter of the cat, and that alone. It 
was, as reputed, a splendid mouser, and 
the cold carcasses of scores of rats and 
mice each morning witnessed to its prow- 
ess. 
One day, as the rats and mice had be- 
come less numerous and more wary, the 
merchants were rolling over the bales of 
cotton while the cat dashed in and seized 
its prey. But, alas! as they rolled over 
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one bale, as the cat was in the act of 
springing at a rat, the bale came down 
upon the cat’s right foreleg and frac- 
tured it. Poor Ramaswami, who owned 
that leg, felt terribly about it. The rest 
did not seem to care, for their legs were 
entirely uninjured. Ramaswami carried 
away the cat in his arms, prepared some 
delicate splints of split bamboo, set the 
leg as best he could, bound it up in cot- 
ton, and poured on aromatic healing oil. 
The cat went about the shed performing 
that arithmetical problem that puzzles 
some boys in learning addition when told 
to “set down three and carry one.” 

One chilly, raw day the merchants 
were cooking their midday meal; the cat 
was lying asleep in front of the fire; a 
spark snapped out from the fire and fell 
upon the swathed leg; the aromatic oil 
with which it was soaked was inflam- 
mable; it blazed up; the frightened cat 
undertook to run away from the blaze 
and ran in among the cotton bales; the 
bales took fire; in spite of all that the 
merchants could do the cotton, shed and 
all their goods were utterly consumed. 

It would still be many weeks before 


the roads would allow them to proceed 
upon their journey, and Gépal, Nara- 
yana and Krishna put their heads to- 
gether and determined to make Rama- 
swami, who was a very rich merchant, 
pay for their cotton that had been burned, 
because his leg of the cat had set fire 


to it. They immediately brought suit in 
the court of the country where they were 
against Ramaswami for damages. The 
facts as above stated were clearly proven 
before the court. The distinct individual 
ownership of the different quarters of the 
cat by the different merchants was prov- 
en and was admitted. The court, after 
full consideration, decreed that, as it was 
clearly Ramaswami’s leg that had done 
the damage, Ramaswami must pay the 
other merchants the value of their cotton. 

Poor Ramaswami felt that an injustice 
had been done him; it was by their unit- 
ed act that the cat’s leg was broken; it 
was a spark from their common fire that 
had caused the blaze. Had not his cot- 
ton, too, been burned? Was not that 
sufficient loss for him? 

Ramaswami therefore presented a peti- 
tion to the Rajah of the country, praying 
that the decree of the court, which he 
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considered unjust, might be set aside. 
The Rajah referred the case to Mariatha 
Raman, “The Famous Old Sage,” who 


‘lived upon the adjacent mountain, and 


asked him to review the case and decide 
what was just and right. 

The records of the court below were 
sent up to him. It was distinctly prover 
that the four merchants had gone inde- 
pendently to the cotton country and indi- 
vidually purchased each his own cotton; 
that they had formed a pool for the 
transportation of the cotton, each retain- 
ing the ownership of his own bales; that 
on a certain day the monsoon had burst; 
that they had at once built a shed where 
they were, and placed the bales of cotton 
in it, indiscriminately, for protection; 
that they were providing their food from 
a common purse and jointly cooking 
their meals; that they had, on a certain 
day, bargained for and purchased each 
a separate portion of this-cat, each pay- 
ing the former owner for his quarter; 
that the cat had been engaged in catch- 
ing the rats and mice that were preying 
upon the bales of cotton; that a bale of 
cotton, which they were jointly rolling 
over, had fallen upon the right foreleg 
of the cat and broken it; that Rama- 
swami had acknowledged his ownership 
by himself alone putting it up in splints 
and pouring on aromatic oil; that a coal 
from the common fire had snapped out 
upon this leg while the cat was asleep; 
that it had blazed up; that the cat had 
rushed in among the cotton ; that the cot- 
ton: had taken fire from that leg and had 
all been burned. There was no dispute 
about the facts. 

But the Old Sage said that the court 
below had not given due weight to one 
of the proven and admitted facts. It had 
been shown that Ramaswami’s leg had 
no power of locomotion of itself. There- 
fore, if it had not been for the other 
three legs, it would have burned up on 
the spot and done no harm. The other 
three legs had transported it in among 
the bales of cotton, and thus they had 
caused the loss of thé cotton. 

The decision of the court below was, 
therefore, reversed, and the other three 
merchants were ordered to pay Rama- 
swami for his share of the cotton burned. 
This was the decision of “The Famous 
Old Sage.” 


Coonon, Mapras Presipency, Inp1a. 





Literature 


British Portrait Painters and En- 
gravers of the Eighteenth 
Century 

ENDURING tho the delight in portrait 
art will always be, we have reached the 
time when even reproductions of the 
portraits of any particular epoch can only 
be hung pleasantly in rooms faithful to 
that epoch in design and furnishings. 


book is a kindness, and for any student 
of the English school the handsome 
volume recently published* will be a mine 
of wealth. In it are gathered many of 
the best examples of portraiture in that 
century which was so deeply interested 
in the pictorial side of character. These 
are reproduced by a fine photogravure 
process largely from mezzotints of the 
time, but often enough directly from the 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
From the original painting by Allan Ramsay, in the National Gal- 


lery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


From “British Portrait Painters and 


Engravers of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By permission of Goupil & Co., of Paris. 


We have learned historic styles, and are, 
in our houses, enslaved by their Beaux 


Art architects. Even if we possess a 
fine mezzotint of a Reynolds we are wor- 
tied by its inappropriateness when hung 
in a salon in the style of Francois I. 
lor those who live in modern chateaux 
and can afford the price of editions de 
luxe, to bind the eighteenth century por- 
trait painters and their engravers into a 


painting to allow us to get an idea of 
that particular part of the painter’s han- 
dling’ which the mezzotint cannot 
help obscuring the delicacy of value 
rhythm. 


* British Portrait PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Kneller to Reynolds. 
With an Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes 
by Edmund Gosse, LL.D., Librarian a the House of 
Lords. Paris and New York: Goupil & Co., Manzi, 
Joyant & Co., Successors. $50.00 paper; $70.00 half 
Levant morocco. 
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The work is to be issued in two vol- 
umes, one—that now ready—covering 
the great English speciality in art from 
Kneller to Reynolds, inclusive ; the other 
to begin with the work of Gainsborough 
and include Lawrence. A perfectly ade- 
quate introduction by Edmund Gosse is 
in this first volume. It touches upon the 
indifference of William of Orange to 
painting and the absence of all real en- 
couragement and appreciation from the 
court in his time. The habit of perpet- 
uating family interests by adding por- 
traits in each generation to the family 
collection, which had been stimulated 
under the court patronage of the long 
line of great foreigners who had been 
painters to previous kings, kept alive a 
succession of native painters who carried 
on the traditions developed under Hol- 
bein, Rubens, Van Dyke and Lely. 
Kneller, the last of important foreigners, 
set a court style which influenced all 
Georgian work. Hogarth, however, was 
the first individualist of his century, and, 
as has been so often said, the most thoroly 
English in mind of all English painters. 
The book gives an interesting and con- 
cise account of him and his innovations 
of method and mentions the interesting 
fact that he inaugurated “one-man- 
shows” by exhibiting all of his works 
together, and holding a sale at which the 
eight originals of the “Rake’s Progress” 
sold for £184 and the six of the “Har- 
lot’s Progress” for £88. Hogarth’s “Miss 
Fenton as Polly Peacham” is delight- 
fully reproduced, also the group of his 
servants. Other less well known paint- 
ers—Jonathan Richardson, Charles Jer- 
vas, the Irish painter; Michael Dahl, a 
Swede—are represented among the plates 
and sketched in the text. 

Of the works of Reynolds, a great 
many of the best are reproduced. Among 
these the plates are from mezzotints by 
a number of different engravers, so that 
we can judge of mezzotint variations in 
technique. For example, we have the 
Hon. Samuel Barrington, engraved by 
Earlom; a portrait of Bartolozzi, en- 
graved by Thomas Watson; Lady Elea- 
nor Compton, engraved by Valentine 
Green, and the “Lady Bampfylde,” en- 
graved by Watson, one print of which 
sold for £1,260. 


The name of Bartolozzi among the en- 
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gravers is perhaps most familiar to gen- 
eral readers about art, but many of the 
other men are fully as interesting in- 
terpreters of their subjects. 

A good idea of the seriousness of Al- 
lan Ramsay’s work is given by the two 
plates from his “Rousseau” and “Flora 
MacDonald,” and Highmore’s portrait 
of Richardson, Doughty’s engraving of 
Samuel Johnson, “The Earl of Hadding- 
ton,” by Aikman, to mention three of 
many interesting examples, remind us 
that with the names of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds and Romney we do not ex- 
haust the list of truly successful portrait 
painters of the eighteenth century. 

. a x bs 


Money and Banking 


TEN years ago a work dealing in a 
comprehensive manner with the whole 
field of money and banking would have 
attracted wide interest. To-day other 
problems occupy the forms of popular 
attention, and even so ambitious a work 
as Mr. Conant’s Principles of Money and 
Banking’ will find most of its readers 
among those who have made a special 
study of economic problems. Hence the 
work is to be judged not merely with ref- 
erence to its merits as a popular pres- 
entation of the important problems of 
money and credit, but also with refer- 
ence to its adequacy to the task under- 
taken by the author—a systematic expo- 
sition of the evolution and nature of 
money and banking. 

An examination of Mr. Conant’s vol- 
umes reveals the fact that extraordinary 
erudition has been placed at the service 
of the reader. The histories of all na- 
tions have been made to yield facts for 
the reader’s information; excerpts from 
the works of scores of illustrious and ob- 
scure writers on monetary science are 
set before him. Unfortunately, however, 
the facts are often of little importance ; 
the excerpts are often very dull and com- 
monplace. Rarely do they add anything 
to the author’s independent treatment. 
Our impression is that by the elimina- 
tion of useless material of this nature 
the work could be reduced to two-thirds 
of its present compass. 

In his treatment of the theory of mone) 





1Tue Principtes of Money anp Banxinc. 85) 
Charles A. Conant. 2 Vols. New York: Harper \ 
Brothers. $4.00. 
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the author evidently endeavors to avoid’ 


all extremes. His method is usually to 
argue with great force against views that 
nobody holds nowadays, and to con- 
cede a measure of justice to all views 
that are difficult to refute. Exactly what 
his own view may be it is not always easy 
to ascertain ; and when he does state his 
view clearly, his defence of it is fre- 
quently hazy. For example, in his dis- 
cussion of the value of money Mr. 
Conant decides to limit-the term money 
to standard coin—a perfectly defensible 
proceeding. His reason for excluding 
credit money, however, is that variations 
in the quantity of credit money do not 
follow with any precision the variations 
in the quantity of gold—a fact that has 
nothing to do with the definition of 
money. 

In spite of its theoretical weakness the 
work has much to recommend it to se- 
rious students of monetary science. It 
furnishes one of the best available ac- 
counts of recent developments in money 
and banking; and in its method of deal- 
ing with matters which are still subjects 
of controversy it presents an open-mind- 
edness and a freedom from animus which 
may contribute as much to ultimate 
agreement as would far profounder 
argument. 

A sociological study of the recurrent 
agitations for monetary inflation was one 
of the few remaining methods by which 
a writer could claim title to conspicuous 
originality as a contributor to monetary 
literature. Such a study* has now been 
made by Professor Wildman of Central 
College, Missouri. It has long been the 
habit of economists to connect inflation- 
ist movements with westward expansion 
and the attendant development of land 
speculation, but no one has hitherto treat- 
ed with such detail the economic con- 
ditions underlying the successive move- 
ments in favor of cheap money. For this 
reason Professor Wildman’s book de- 
serves a place in every library of Amer- 
ican economic history. The author’s 
analysis of the elements which made up 
parties is acute, altho not always such as 
to convince the reader of its accuracy. 
The introductory sociological study, 
however, appears unduly learned. The 

* Money Inrtation IN THE UNitep States. By 


Murray Shipley Wildman, Ph.D. New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 





remainder of the book would get on very 
well without any such formidable ap- 
paratus of sociological formulae. 

Professor Cleveland has already estab- 
lished a reputation as a prolific writer in 
the field of private finance. His latest 
book* is an attempt to set forth the es- 
sential relations between the independent 
treasury and the commercial bank—the 
two pillars upon which the vast structure 
of American commercial credit rests. 
The chief impression one gets from Pro- 
fessor Cleveland’s book is that the United 
States possesses a most wonderful and 
almost perfect financial mechanism which 
must be handled with extreme care if un- 
told disaster is to be escaped. He has 
a number of minor improvements in 
view, but as these are not yet patented, 
he envelops them in a manner of exposi- 
tion that defies pirating. 

The extraordinary growth in recent 
years of the banking business of the trust 
companies renders exceedingly timely 
Messrs. Kirkbride and Sterritt’s work* 


“on this financial institution. The bulk 


of the book is devoted to a detailed treat- 
ment of organization and business opera- 
tions. To those who are not directly in- 
terested in the technique of financial in- 
stitutions, the chief value of the book 
consists in the incidental treatment of the 
relations of the trust company to the 
business community. 


st 
Dante the Wayfarer* 


For nineteen years an exile from his 
beloved Florence, Dante never re-entered 
the beautiful city. A more perfect city he 
created beyond the stars for a lovely 
lady whom he had met and worshipped, 
one “who was in so great favor among 
men that when she passed along people 
ran to behold her.” Had he entered 
Florence and been taken there, either at 
the grand palaces of the Bianchi or seat- 
ed on that bare stone—‘il sasso di 
Dante”—whence he loved to watch the 
Baptistery and the sunset behind it, it 
would have been for him “death by burn- 





8’ Tue BANK AND THE Treasury. By Frederick A. 
Cleveland... New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80. 
*Tuz Mopern Trust Company. <. F. B. Kirk- 
— J. E. Sterritt. New York: The Macmillan 
0. $2.50. 

*Dante THE Wayrarer. By Christopher Hare. 
Illustrated. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 
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ing.” It is known that he approached 
the city more than once, surveying it 
from tall hills, listening to the music of 
its streams, as they descended from the 
mountains, selecting, it may well be, 
with an austere eye the colonists whom 
he would ultimately invite to the strange 
byways of the Inferno already projected, 
and administering by anticipation the 
cautery to which they had condemned 
him ;—or, again, with his long finger, 
touching on the breast the more select 
company whom he would eventually lead 
up the Mount of Delight to his adorable 
lady in Heaven. 

He was not himself subjected to the 
process of fire, but there was no me- 
dieval scoundrel who, as a prospective 
inhabitant of the gloomy circles, escaped 
that stern eye. Who they were, and 
where they dwelt—what old castle or 
other relic of them survives—Mr. Chris- 
topher Hare makes it his business to find 
out. Dante the poet is guide, Mr. Hare 
being merely traveler, note-taker, and re- 
porter. The reader is conducted into all 
parts of Italy, wherever the poet had 
paused to make a note—a divine note it 
is always, of purest poetic quality—of a 
tree, a fountain, a cataract, a desert, gar- 
den or monastery. The poetic note was 
generally brief. Sometimes it was only 
the far echo of a horn, winded thru long 
valleys and having many reverberations. 
The reader who loves his Dante follows 
the echo, and it is greatly to the praise 
of Mr. Hare that the reader does not 
find him tedious as a commentator. He 
is discursive; he loves to dwell on fine 
scenery, and is not too critical. But, 
above all, he has a note of reverence, so 
uncommon to these days, and so restful. 
From Florence to Arezzo; up the Alps 
by their loftier passes; on the Aemilian 
Way; in Verona; in Padua, for some 
wicked usurers whom the poet wanted 
for substructural purposes—particularly 
“one who bore a sow azure stamped on 
his scrip argent” ; among the white mar- 
bles of Carrara; in Chiusi and Sinigag- 
lia; to the stream Macre, that the poet 
may assure the Malespini of as brief a 
stay as possible on the “cleansing” hill; 
over the seas to Marseilles—a dangerous 
feat in those wicked, stormy days, and 
one deserving a considerable diminution 
of the days due to the hill of Purgatory: 
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“And thou that passest over the sea, 

Twelve thousand year is granted to thee.” 

Wherever we go with the bard and his 
entertaining companion we find that 
Dante tested every piece of metal he pro- 
posed to put into the decoration of his 
subterranean structure. Whatever was 
picturesque or musical in nature passed 
down the “giro” or up the “scala,” and 
made itself immortal thru the poet’s mar- 
velous art. 

Such a book as Mr. Hare’s will be wel- 
comed by those who, either by ship, or 
with Dante, have visited Italy; for all 
such come away from the land of the 
poet feeling a tenderness for the lonely 
man who was caught up midway the 
path of life —Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita—to undergo exile, to feel 
“the hour that awakens the desire of those 
who sail the sea, and melts their heart on the 
day when they have said farewell to their 
sweet friends; and that pierces the newly made 
pilgrim with love, if from afar he hears the 
chimes which seem to mourn the dying day.” 


ead 


Weale’s Reshaping of the Far 
East* 


This long-heralded book is by an Eng- 
lish prophet. It is a British idea of the 
coming Oriental phoenix. Whatever is 
good will be according to the gospel of 
the British trader. Of course, it is hoped 
the United States will join in and form 
a true alliance in helping to establish the 
commercial cult. As for American mis- 
sionaries, he says, they do not know any- 
thing about the’ matter, and, sad to tell, 
the American legations are ruled by mis- 
sionary notions. There are also absurd 
busybodies who believe that some other 
motors beside shillings and dollars should 
have place in diplomacy. 

Mr. Weale is a traveler and observer 
and the author of a clever book, “Manchu 
and Muscovite,” in which he showed 
what all really familiar with the Far East 
knew so well, that Russia in Manchuria 
meant simply political occupation, aided 
by battleships and battalions, without any 
real commercial hold on the soil. Whether 
on springless cart or on the railway, he 
sees not only with the eyes of the present, 
but through the telescope of scholarship. 





*Tue Re-Swarinc or tHe Far East. By B. L. 
Putnam Weale. 2 Vols. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $6.00. 
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tlence there is hardly a dull page in 
either of his big volumes. He went thru 
Korea over the new railway laid with 
Carnegie steel, and he gives us a mov- 
ing picture of the nation that is still prac- 
ticaliy a hermit. He calls the Korean 
metropolis “the pantomime capital,” 
showing how that now it requires more 
than the old-fashioned double-headed and 
treble-headed intrigue to thwart the Jap- 
anese, even temporarily, since they have 
the upper hand so unmistakably. His 
picture of the Korean cabinet is that of 
a revolving kaleidoscope demonstrating 
that hopeless weakness of king and 
nobles, which make Seoul the danger spot 
of the Far East. It is clear, too, that 
until the grip of the Korean gentry on 
the vitals of the people is shaken off and 
the lazy louts are set to work to earn 
their own living, as the Japanese samurai 
were thirty years ago, there is no hope 
for Korea. The parasites are stronger 


than the moribund body politic. 

Mr. Weale then goes on to outline in 
brilliant word-pictures the great war, its 
colossal mistakes and far eastern opinion 
about it, especially in China, where its 


results are a store of volcanic energies 
just beginning to burst forth. Like a 
good Britisher, he shows the wicked 
scheming of the French and the Belgians 
in doing all they can to get fat contracts. 
“The peculiar attitude of the United 
States” is a source of pain and grief to 
him, for how men like John Hay and 
McKinley could ever do such silly things 
as they did do—so utterly un-British— 
passes his comprehension. He wonders 
how Admiral Kempff, in June, 1900, 
should be so thoroly Washingtonian and 
American as not to participate in the 
wholly unjustifiable bombardment and at- 
tack in time of peace on the Taku forts. 
Mr. Weale is wholly mistaken in saying 
that “such blame should fall not on his 
(Kempft’s) shoulders, but on those of the 
Washington administration,” for the 
Adiniral, without orders, had to act en- 
tirely on American tradition and prac- 
tice, unchanged during a hundred years. 
The author is entirely off his base when 
he thinks that “Mr. John Tyler” is the 
founder of our policy in China—which 
was settled before Tyler was born. In- 
deed, thruout, he shows a lamentable 
ignorance of American history and 
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policy, all the more reprehensible because 
he urges so strongly that the United 
States should be a party with Great 
Britain and Japan in settling the Chinese 
problem. He declares that “a general 
attitude of commiseration for China is 
not only foolish but may become crim- 
inal.” He pictures “the United States 
in the Far East as a species of side show, 
violently performing at irregular inter- 
vals.” With his remarks as to the needed 
reform of our consular system in the Far 
East, we heartily agree, but we do not 
believe with him that there is any such 
thing as a Chinese. nation “numbering 
four hundred and thirty million souls.” 
There is a striking chapter on “China 
Arming.” What fifteen months ago peo- 
ple might have laughed at, is now almost 
an accomplished fact, for the Far East 
“has ceased to be merely amusing,” while 
the Chinese character “is too complex to 
be analyzed.” He gives a good picture 
of the religious situation, both native and 
missionary. He thinks it a vain dream 
that China will ever be Christian in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but that 
Protestant missions can saturate the 
whole country with Anglo-Saxon ideals 
is quite certain. He believes that in 
twenty years time Chinese trade will be 
twice as great as it is now; in fifty years 
it will be portentous. The old Far East 
is rapidly passing away and the new Far 
East is being built up. It is therefore 
necessary to see with one’s own eyes and 
to act quickly before the East sinks to 
sleep again. He urges that a great course 
of capable observers should stream east- 
ward and behold the amazing opportuni- 
ties that await wise commercial exploita- 
tion, to which we add our amen. 


& 

The Study of the History of Music. With 
an Annotated Guide to Music Literature. 
By Edward Dickinson. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
Professor Dickinson, of Oberlin, is 
equipped with the large knowledge and 
the judicious type of mind demanded for 
the successful accomplishment of the task 
he undertook in the preparation of this 
work ; and the book is altogether the best 
of its kind that has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. Indeed, in its field there is prob- 
ably no book in any language that can 
compare with this one in completeness, 
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suggestiveness, clearness and general 
usefulness for the student of musical his- 
tory. Teachers as well as students will 
find it useful: and while intended equally 
for the general reader, a full bibliogra- 
phy books in English about music gives it 
a unique value as a work of reference. Its 
field is not that of the Dictionary of 
Musicians. Neither is it an elaborate 
history of the development of music, nor 
yet a mere outline textbook. It is 
rather a guide to the study of musical 
history, and its plan is to supplement a 
comprehensive, consecutive narrative by 
copious biblicgraphical references, point- 
ing out the best critical commentaries in 
English on every phase of the subject. 
While his narrative of that history is 
necessarily condensed, it is by no means 
skeletonized—for Professor Dickinson 
has the gift of going straight to his point 
and saying much in a few words. His 
390 pages. are a marvel of compact infor- 
mation. It is all valuable and trust- 
worthy information, too. 
make dogmatic statements about dis- 
puted things, but outlines both sides 
where there has been controvery and re- 
fers to the best authorities on each. His 
style is terse and lucid and all his pages 
are interesting. The excellent work of 
the foremost American composers en- 
titles them to more than the merely cur- 
sory mention they receive. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Dickinson will am- 
plify his too brief treatment (only a scant 
page and a half) of Music in America in 
the later editions of his book, which are 
sure to be called for. 


J 
Literary Notes 


Rev. H. VALETTE WARREN, who wrote of his 
experiences with Commodore Biddle in Japan, 
1846, in our issue of November 2d, has pub- 
lished a poem on the expedition under the title 
of “Afloat With Old Glory.” (Princeton, III.) 


.Funk & Wagnalls announce that they 
have in preparation a new Bible Dictionary, 
in one large quarto volume, which is based on 
Guthe’s “Kursen Bibelwoérterbuch.” It will be 
in one large quarto volume, fully illustrated, 
and conservatively progressive, like Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary. 


.The Egyptian Soudan had not been de- 
scribed beyond Khartoum mntil the Rev. J. K 
Giffen wrote the story of his mission, founded 
500 miles beyond that city. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, $1.00.) The study of Afri- 
conditions is imcomplete without some 
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information upon Southern Soudan, details 
only to be found in Mr. Giffen’s book, “The 
Egyptian Soudan.” 


.. Teachers who use the International Les- 
sons in their Sunday School classes will be glad 
of the “Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1906,” by 
John T. McFarland and Robert Remington 
Doherty, published by Eaton & Mains, New 
York, at the price of $1.25. They are clear, 
conservative, practical, and helpful to the busy 
teacher. 


.Priniers’ Ink, New York, publishes in 
book form, under the title of “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,” the reminiscences which 
its founder, Mr. George P. Rowell, has been 
contributing to its columns. It is full of in- 
teresting personal gossip of the newspaper and 
business worlds, worth reading by any one 
who pays for advertisements, which means 
any one who reads them. 

.The inaugural address of Mr. Edward 
T. Devine on the occasion of his taking the 
Schiff Professorship of Social Ecc :omy at 
Columbia University is published in book 
form by the Macmillan Company (75 cents). 
His subject is “Efficiency and Relief,” and he 
discusses modern methods of increasing the 
industrial efficiency of the individual and at 
the same time of providing adequate relief 
for those who are of deficient wage-earning 
capacity. 

& 


Pebbles 


“Was your wife angry when you got 
home so late last night?” “Angry? Why, my 
boy, the dear woman pelted me with flowers!” 
“But how did you get that black eye?” “Well, 
you see, she neglected to take the flowers out 
of the pots before she threw them.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Here are the final cablegrams in an in- 
ternational romance: “Buenos Ayres. Ada 
Craufurd: Will you marry me now? Answer 


at once. Eugene Tulian.” “New York. 
Eugene Tulian: Yes. Ada Craufurd.” Of 
course you remember the story of the other 
girl who got a proposal by telegraph. She 
asked the clerk how many words she could 
send for a quarter. He said ten, and her an- 
swer was: “Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, ves, yes, 
yes, yes, yes!”—The Boston Globe. 


HER parents named her “Marguerite,” 
And friends and kinsfolk said: “How sweet!” 
But here I will relate to you 
What happened as she upward grew. 
Her elder sister called her “Meg.” 
Her teasing brother called her “Peg,” 
Her girlish chums to “Daisy” took; 
Plain “Maggie” satisfied the cook. 
And “Madge” she wag to her papa; 
And “Margie” to her fond mamma; 
And “Peggie” in her grandma’s voice; 
And “Magpie” as her grandpa’s ch-ice. 
With“ Margery” her teacher’s word. 
While “Rita” she herself preferred— 
Now, in this list of names replete. 
Pray what becometh of “Marguerite”? 
—-American Motherho 


> 
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Editorials 


The Tri-Church Union 


Har a dozen years ago scarce any- 
thing would have seemed more unlikely 
than a union of the Congregationalists, 
the United Brethren and the Methodist 
Protestants. They really did not know 
each other; they occupied different ter- 
ritories. Nothing had brought them to- 
gether. When a dozen of the leading men 
in the United Brethren Church asked 
their bishops to inaugurate correspond- 
ence looking towards union with the 
Methodist Protestants and several other 
smaller bodies, it never occurred to them 
to think of the Congregationalists in this 
connection. But on seeing this proposal 
the Congregational Committee on 
Church Union asked why they should be 
left out. It was a startling suggestion, 


but it was considered, and acquaintance 
and correspondence began. Those small- 
er denominations were not ready, and, as 
it turned out, after some conference, the 
appointed commissioners from the Meth- 


odist Protestants, the United Brethren 
and the Congregationalists met in Day- 
ton, O., last week, two hundred of them, 
and discussed the matter for three days. 
The improbable has happened. The com- 
missioners of each body have agreed that 
union is feasible, and the outlines of a 
plan of union are agreed upon. It will 
be some two years before the National 
Conferences of the three bodies will 
meet, and. meanwhile committees will 
perfect the plan. It will then be consid- 
ered by the national bodies, and sent 
down to the State or other bodies for 
final action; but at present the union 
seems assured and only to await con- 
firmation. 

These are all rather strong bodies. The 
Congregationalists have nearly 700,000 
communicants, and they are strong along 
the line of the northernmost States. 
The United Brethren number 260,000 
communicants, and the Methodist Prot- 
estants about 200,000; and their strength 
is in the Middle States. The United 
Brethren were a split from the German 
Reformed Church, and the Methodist 
Protestants from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Both these Churches are in 


methods and polity much like the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, but both make 
much of the liberty of the local church. 
The United Brethren have bishops, but 
they are only superintendents chosen to 
serve four years. 

These two bodies and the Congrega- 
tionalists have been quite unconsciously 
coming closer together in their methods. 
The Congregationalists have been devel- 
oping a superintendency, under various 
names, and a stronger organization. On 
the other hand, these two denominations 
have been modifying their itinerancy and 
have removed the limitations to the pas- 
toral term. Even so, it is a surprising 
thing that they should come together; 
yet what is surprising, now that in Can- 
ada the Methodists, Presbyterians and 
the Congregationalists are joining hands 
in one denomination, the United Church 
of Canada? 

The difficulties in such a case are really 
serious. There must somehow be com- 
bined the substance of one with the es- 
sence of another. By some plan the 
fixed itinerant system must harmonize, or 
be made to co-exist, with the system, or 
want of system, by which a church has 
been in the habit of finding a pastor as 
and where it can. Quite as difficult, and 
a task for lawyers, will it be to unite, or 
distribute, property interests held by mis- 
sion boards and publishing houses; but 
this is not beyond accomplishment by 
those who wish it. 

The men who, loving their own denom- 
inations, with all their hallowed mem- 
ories and sentiments, are yet willing to 
compromise their methods and even lose 
their names in the combined Church, <le- 
serve no little praise. Union requires the 
sinking of prejudice and any jealousy 
and the suspicion of advantage taken. 
and implies mutual confidence and some 
little concession. Perhaps the greater 
praise in such a union is due to the small- 
er bodies. But the spirit of union is in 
the very air we breathe; and when we 
come together we are surprised to find 
how near we already are and how much 
like us are those of the other fellowship. 

This union will be momentous. It is 
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the most important union in this country 
since the two Presbyterian Churches, Old 
and New School, were united. It will be 
historic. It will open the way for other 
unions. There are a dozen smaller de- 
nominations that might well follow in the 
same union. There is no valid reason 
for their separation. Several are, we are 
glad to say, being drawn into the great 
Presbyterian Church, even as the planet 
Jupiter draws or swallows the comets 
into its mass. And is it at all sure that 
the three great Baptist bodies, with sev- 
eral smaller offshoots, are to be kept long 
apart? And when will the spirit of grace 
allow the dozen or two Lutheran bodies 
to coalesce? And is it beyond: hope that 
the Presbyterians and the Congregation- 
alists, with so much in common, may find 
some way to join their mighty forces into 
a mightier union? And how long will 
Northern and Southern Methodists, or 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians, 
harbor their mutual jealousies? Why 
cannot those who can unite in the pres- 
ence of a common enemy in the foreign 
field, as in China and Japan and India, 
unite here in the sympathy of common 
service and love? Let this example stir 
up other Christian bodies to go and do 
likewise. 

But where is the ecclesiastical states- 
manship that will attempt such achieve- 
ments, for which the time is now ripe? 

Js 


Three Bills in the Senate 


To the Senate the House has sent the 
three bills which represent the leading 
recommendations of the Administration 
for legislation at the present session of 
Congress, and it is in the Senate that their 
fate is to be determined. Each of these 
bills as it stands is quite distinctly the 
product of a House Committee rather 
than of the House itself, for it had been 
decided that no amendments should be 
accepted, and it was well understood that 
nothing was to be accomplished by the 
House debates. Speeches were made for 
the pages of the Congressional Record, 
for the gallery and for the absent con- 
stituents of members. They had no effect 
upon the bills in hand. It was known by 
the speakers themselves that what they 
said could not change a word or a comma 
in the pending measures. This is not an 
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ideal way of making laws. Said one 
member who was about to vote for the 
Railway Rate bill: “The quicker we get 
rid of it the better, as it will then go to a 
place where it can be discussed and 
amended.” 

Methods of procedure in the Senate 
are not faultless, nor are all the influences 
by which the action of Senators is deter- 
mined just what they should be,. but in 
the Senate the door is open for debate 
that amounts to something, and for the 
amendment of bills that have not been 
subjected to the shaping influence of ef- 
fective criticism. 

In our judgment, the work of the 
House, or of its committee, in the case of 
the Philippine Tariff bill, was well done 
and should be accepted by the Senate. 
We fear that this bill will be changed for 
the worse by an unwarranted increase of 
the duties on sugar and tobacco. If this 
is done, it will be the work of selfish in- 
terests that inconsistently regard the 
islands as domestic territory for one pur- 
pose and as foreign territory for another 
—foreign, with respect to tariff protec- 
tion of sugar and tobacco in the States, 
and domestic, in order that insular indus- 
tries may be burdened by the high freight 
rates imposed by the application of our 
coastwise navigation laws to all trade be- 
tween the islands and our ports. We do 
not believe that the proposed reduction of 
the tariff on imports from the islands 
would have an appreciable effect upon our 
sugar and tobacco industries. But it 
would help the people of the islands. 

Oklahoma should have been made a 
State some time ago, either with or with- 
out the addition of Indian Territory. If 
this Territory is now to be joined to it, 
the interests and rights of the In- 
dian inhabitants should be carefully 
safeguarded. We are not convinced 
that Arizona and New Mexico, 
either separately or in combination, 
should now be admitted to the union of 
States. By the last census, Arizona’s 
population was 122,931, and New Mex- 
ico’s 195,310. If they are to be consid- 
ered separately, two seats in the Senate 
and a State’s votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege should not be given in either case to 
so small a number of people. The two 
Territories should not be united against 
the will of one of them. Each should be 
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permitted to vote by itself on the ques- 
tion. We hope Mr. Foraker’s amend- 
ment providing for such separate voting 
will prevail. 

Opposition to the Railway Rate bill in 
the Senate is due to influences and mo- 
tives of various kinds, some more deserv- 
ing of commendation than others. The 
bill needs to be amended. So far as the 
proposed grant of rate-making power is 
concerned, the question now is whether 
amendments distinctly providing for a 
judicial review of the Commission’s rate 
orders shall be so framed as not to make 
the Commission’s action futile. The way 
should be open for appeal to the courts, 
but a final decision should be reached 
without delay. 

What we should like to see, as we have 
said before, is a division of this measure, 
the grant. of power with respect to gen- 
eral published rates in one bill, and in 
another all the Hepburn bill’s provisions 
concerning rebates and other forms of 
discrimination, with something added to 
insure the detection of violations of the 
law and to make the penalties heavy. 

There has been a popular demand for 


the prevention of discrimination or un- 
lawful favoritism, whether shown by 
secret rebate payments or by means of 
such devices as private terminals and side 


tracks and private car lines. Such favor- 
itism the President has repeatedly de- 
nounced in his messages and public ad- 
dresses, pointing out the iniquity of it, 
and saying it “must be stopped.” But 
the recommendation that the Commission 
be empowered to change the open and 
general freight rates proposed no remedy 
for the evils of which he had spoken so 
earnestly. There was no general com- 
plaint about the published rates, no pop- 
ular demand for the exercise by the Com- 
mission of power to revise them. In this 
recommendation was involved an entirely 
separate question or principle. Legisla- 
tion embodying it should be considered 
separately and should stand or fall on ‘ts 
merits. 

The detection of unjust and unlawful 
favoritism, the prevention of it, the en- 
forcement of statutes forbidding it, the 
provision of really adequate punishment 
for the crime, punishment for guilty offi- 
cers as well as for their corporations— 
all this is another matter, and one that 
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calls for legislation of a severe and 
searching character in addition to the 
statutes now in force, legislation impos- 
ing fines which a railroad company could 
not easily afford to pay, legislation by the 
enforcement of which a guilty railroad 
officer could be sent to jail. In the pend- 
ing bill the response to this call is not 


sufficient. 
& 


Our Foreign Entanglements 


Ir did not take long, after Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, for the United 
States to get entangled in Moroccan af- 
fairs; and we are there again. It trou- 
bles not a few people, to whom the Fare- 
well Address is command for all time, 
and not a counsel of prudence for the 
time then being. Small children should 
not meddle in strong men’s quarrels. 
Temporary conditions or jealousies may 
be a good reason why a nation, or a race 
or class may for a while properly fail to 
insist on all their equal rights or privi- 
leges. What was wise in Washington’s 
day as concerned an infant people of only 
three million souls may. be quite unwise, 
or even pusillanimous as concerns an 
adult nation of eighty million souls. 

So we are in the Moroccan conference 
of nations now, with full rights, and en- 
tangled in al] its perplexities or dangers. 
If there is risk of war and its alliances, 
we are in it; and the Administration was 
justified in claiming the right to take part 
in the council of the nations. In our 
early history we did the policing of 
Morocco alone ; now we simply unite with 
other nations, which have great respon- 
sibility, in deciding how this policing shall 
be further done. We do it for the sake of 
peace, not war; but we certainly run 
some distant risk of complication if other 
strong nations are unreasonable and re- 
fuse a settlement of the trouble. 

And yet what attempt to settle a quar- 
rel has not its dangers? The peace- 
makers are always in danger of being 
attacked on both sides; but that is no 
reason why men should not try to bring 
together those that differ. What is ar- 
bitration but the entanglement of a third 
party? When President Roosevelt 
“butted in” at the Portsmouth peace con- 
ference he risked the ill will of both par- 
ties, but that was no reason for not en- 
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tangling himself in what was none of his 
business. The world applauds him for 
it, and honors and applauds our country 
for being able, thru its President, to 
bring to a peaceful conclusion a terrible 
war. Because we had a strong nation, 
and a strong President, we could do what 
a weak Power, like Switzerland, or 
Venezuela, or Hayti, could not have 
done. We are in a different condition 
from what we were in when Washington 
gave his advice, and he would advise 
differently if he were now living. 

What is duty for an individual is duty 
for a state. The same obligations of 
courtesy, or justice, or helpfulness that 
rest on a man rest also on a nation. A 
child is helpless when he sees a thug as- 
saulting a passerby; but a grown man is 
not helpless; he cannot say that he must 
not concern himself with other people’s 
wrongs. There comes a time when a na- 
tion must say that wrongs in its neigh- 
borhood must cease, that dangerous broils 
must come to an end, that cruel oppres- 
sion can no longer be endured. So we 
interfered in Morocco when our citizens, 
and those of other nations, were insulted 
and wronged. So we told Spain that 
she must give peace to Cuba or leave. 
We interfered exactly as a man inter- 
feres when he sees a child beaten by a 
ruffian in the street. 

In the good time coming every nation, 
and especially every strong nation, will 
feel responsible for the welfare of every 
other nation. In that good time coming 
there will be a national police, and the 
nations will see to it that no one strong 
nation injures another weaker one. That 
is what universal arbitration will mean, 
which not only decides what should be 
done in case of a difference, but insists 
that it shall be done. There will be an 
international police force, ready to en- 
force the decisions of the international 
court and the international legislature ; 
and that will be universal entanglement, 
in which the United States will be deeply 
entangled. Meanwhile, we must take 
our share in helping and maintaining 
peace, at some risk, with some entangle- 
ments, if we are to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Christian love, international as 
well as personal, and the dictates of de- 
cency, the noblesse oblige of our position 
as a first class power. 
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The London Statist suggests that the 
conclusion of the conference at Algeciras 
may be that, when France and Germany 
cannot come to terms as to how Morocco 
shall be policed in its seaport towns, the 
task may be put on the United States; 
because we can do it, and we have no 
ulterior designs to hold the territory. 
That is not likely to be the conclusion, 
but if it should be, there is no reason 
why we should refuse. We ought not to 
be afraid or unwilling to accept respon- 
sibilities which our position puts upon us. 
Similarly, President Roosevelt deserves 
praise for accepting the responsibility of 
securing peace and good government in 
Santo Domingo, and it is the duty of the 
Senate to be ready to do more and en- 
large our powers of intervention rather 
than to do less. To refuse to help a 
weak people is not merely selfishness; 
it is cowardice. To give aid, to help 
peace, to secure good government where 
the people know not how to maintain 
it, is the highest Christian diplomacy and 
duty. But the national purpose must be 
benevolent and not selfish; and such we 
believe to be the real purpose of the 
American people. 


rn) 
The Chinese Peril 


AGAIN we have warnings, becoming 
more and more serious, of danger and 
massacre in China, threatening all for- 
eigners, and especially thosc from the 
United States. Americans have already 
been murdered by mobs, just as they 
were at the time of the Boxer uprising; 
and no one can prophesy how far the 
present unrest may go. The develop- 
ment of Japan has informed China that 
she need not long submit to foreign in- 
sult. If Japan can humiliate the greatest 
European nation, why should mighty 
China submit to having her territory 
seized by Germany, France and Great 
Britain? If Japan can secure the right 
to try foreigners in her own courts, why 
should China have to submit to the in- 
dignity of seeing international courts in 
her cities? If Japanese citizens can come 
freely to the United States, why should 
there be a discrimination against Chinese 
citizens coming to America? 

Not all these rights can China now 
properly claim. Especially is it not safe 
to transfer the authority of the consular 
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courts, which try their own citizens. But 
the serious wrong and indignity of the 
seizure of Chinese territory and the Sand 
Lot insult to Chinese self respect, ought 
to provoke resentment. We are sorry 
that Datto Bryan, in an address to Chi- 
nese dignitaries, should have declared 
that Americans must insist on Chinese 
exclusion. It was neither wise nor right. 
[t will help the ill will, and no one knows 
what reprisals it may provoke. The best 
friends of China are likely to,be the first 
foreigners to suffer. A Chinese of no 
little intelligence tells us that there is like- 
ly to be the greatest massacre of modern 
times, and that Americans and other for- 
eigners in the interior should escape while 
they can. That may be a false scare; 
but there cannot but be anxiety. 

When the boycott of American goods 
became general in China, a number of 
American and Chinese merch:.nts—note 
that they were not missionaries—met to 
discuss the matter, and they agreed on 
what the United States ought to do. 
These were American merchants, men 
who understand the conditions, who 
knew what American commerce required, 
who understand better than the laborers’ 
unions what international welfare de- 
mands. The American merchants and 
the Chinese guilds agreed on twelve 
points, as follows: That the “laborers” 
excluded by treaty of 1880 should be de- 
fined according to standard dictionaries ; 
that all other regulations affecting Chi- 
nese exclusion should be agreed on by 
both nations before being put in force; 
that our Government accept our consuls’ 
certificates as to those not laborers, and 
that they be admitted without molesta- 
tion; that consuls give such certificates 
without delay to those not laborers; that 
medical examination of Chinese emi- 
grants be made by physicians mutually 
appointed ; that Chinese once admitted be 
treated just like other foreigners, with no 
special disadvantage: that Chinese pass- 
ing thru this country be not molested in 
their transit ; that registration of Chinese 
residents be no longer required ; that Chi- 
nese laborers be admitted into Hawaii 
and the Philippines if those islands want 
them; that Chinese entering into ports 
and detained for inquiry be allowed to 
land and to have full privilege of defense 
and of correcting any flaw or error in 


their papers; that any Chinese resident 
here be allowed to bring his wife and 
children; and that Chinese lawfully ad- 
mitted here, but deported because of fail- 
use to register, be allowed to return if 
they prove to possess property here to a 
specified amount. 

These provisions are just and admitted 
to be just by American merchants in 
China. They are less than imzht be 
properly demanded. They allow the pro- 
hibition of Chinese laborers to remain, so 
that Chinese shall not compete with [tal- 
ian laborers. But Congress pays no at- 
tention to the matter. ‘lhe President has, 
so far as he can under the law, softened 
down the rules applying the law, and that 
is all he can do. Meanwhile the excite- 
ment in China grows more intense. 
There is awakening a sort of Chinese 
patriotism, new to the people. Railroads 
and telegraphs and mnewspapers are 
spreading everywhere. A public opinion 
is growing up. Schools and modern edu- 
cation are bringing new ideas of rights 
and of wrongs. There is a passionate 
feeling aroused that China has been badly 
treated by Western nations, and _ that, 
with a new and well trained and equipped 
army, and with the example of what 
Japan has done, China cannot longer 
submit to these indignities. This passion 
is affecting the common people, ose of 
the Boxer type, not only in Chihli, but 
also in the southern provinces. Hitherto 
one province did not know what another 
did. Mos: of China knew nothing of the 
war between China and Japan; but the 
telegraph and the railroads have changed 
all that. While the higher officials most- 
ly want no disturbance, and know that 
China has not reached the condition of 
Japan, where she can protect herself, the 
common people, the mobs such as com- 
mitted the late murders, will not be easily 
restrained. An outbreak mav be terrible 
in its ferocity, but the result would prob- 
ably be what it was <: Peking at the time 
of the Boxer uprising, for China is not 
yet ready, and the Western nations would 
be at one, and probably would find Japan 
with them once more. We are glad that 
our Government is providing against the 
danger by strengthening our forces in the: 
Philippines. We wish Congress -would 
do more, and that the twelve requests 
might be granted. 
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Our Greatest School Problem 


SoME little while ago the teachers of 
Chicago undertook an investigation of 
child nervousness. This disturbance had 
become so apparent in the schools as to 
alarm the teachers. They declared it 
had passed from the stage usually termed 
nervousness to a malady, preventing in- 
tellectual development, and hastening 
physical as well as mental decay. The 
investigation brought out a report to the 
following effect, that the cause must be 
sought, first, in the packed relations of 
human beings; a very large proportion 
of the children having very little chance 
for physical individuality, 
studying, breathing and performing all 
other functions in contact with others. 

The second cause suggested is the im- 
pure atmosphere associated with city life. 
It may be said that many of the children 
under considered never breathe one 
breath of pure air in their lives. The 
struggle for a livelihood has also to be 
considered in conjunction with the strug- 
gle for an education. This brings the 


young, undeveloped child under the in- 


fluence of incessant strain. While we 
feel a good deal of pride in the fact that 
all the children in America can attend 
public schools, and even make it com- 
pulsory, we have hardly begun to com- 
prehend what this means to the children 
of poverty. It denies them that rest and re- 
cuperation which is absolutely essential 
to sound development of either body or 
mind. 

The next point emphasized by our in- 
vestigators is the damage accruing from 
incessant noise—night and day. This is 
a wear and tear upon the nervous sys- 
tem, without hindrance or compensation. 
We know that quiet, for a portion of the 
day at least, is absolutely essential to 
good intellectual work and _ physical 
wholesomeness. Yet these children are, 
many of them, living within a few feet 
of the rushing elevated trains, which not 
only batter upon their ear drums, but 
actually shake their tenements. It is 
easy to say that we get accustomed to 
the noises, and do not note them; but 
that they are a constant friction upon 
our nervous systems we are certain. A 
tenement house is subjected not only to 
these rackets, but it is rare that such a 


sleeping, 


house does not contain at least one 
drunken and profane occupant—a man 
likely at any moment to create a riot in 
the building. Babes are born under such 
influence, and probably a large propor- 
tion of them are killed outright by it. 
Those who live are wounded to the mar- 
row. 

‘Referring once more to the report, we 
find the excitement and dangers of the 
street are said to be greatly enhanced at 
present by the use of electricity. We 
suppose that this means that the use of 
electricity makes our streets so much 
lighter and daylike, that the influence 
which darkness generally exercises in 
quieting the senses, and inducing sleep, is 
debarred. 

Lack of proper food, and late hours, 
are specified as combining with other in- 
fluence to make the matter almost hope- 
less. One of our ablest educators, com- 
menting on the report, says that a very 
large number of the children are always 
hungry during school hours. The stom- 
ach is incessantly quarreling with the 
brain while they are studying. He adds 
that the influence of the daily newspape: 
(the paper that falls into the hands of 
the poorest classes) is perhaps as detri- 
mental to physical health and provoca- 
tive of nervousness as all the other in- 
fluences combined. These papers retail 
murders, robberies, assassinations, thug- 
gery and brutality ; and the children feed 
on these things. The result is an ab- 
normality of mind and an excitability 
which becomes chronic. 

What are we going to do about these 
things? Let us conceive for a moment 
what hope there is for London, with its 
seven millions of population; two-thirds 
of it congested. One-third of the popu- 
lation of New York is reported as de- 
pendent. We are just beginning to un- 
derstand that a great city, like London, 
constitutes an alien factor in a nation: 
that it contains a savage degenerative 
force, pulling down the physical as well 
as the moral framework of human 
beings. Degeneracy may drop down 
several stages before it touches dissolu- 
tion, and at any stage it may breed and 
multiply itself. It may shorten life; but 
it rarely kills at birth. Dr. Thompson. 
speaking of these degenerates, says: 

“In every case almost every organ is dis- 
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eased; while nine out of ten of them are of 
inferior mental and moral, as well as physical, 
structure.” 

The one fact most clearly established is 
the inexorable tangling of physical and 
moral states of being. Civilization en- 
dangers the very evolution that con- 
structs it by breeding a new barbarism 
in its vast cities. 


We now wait for further applications 
of power to disintegrate these masses and 
break up the tendency to live as barnacles 
on the keel of civilization. The birth rate 
of London has decreased in thirty years 
from 36.55 to 28.04. In Shoreditch 171 
children die out of every thousand before 
they are a year old; this is more than 
double the legitimate death rate. No 


American city has quite as bad a show-: 


ing as London; but St. Louis reports 
sixteen people, six of them small chil- 
dren, living in a single room, I2 by 14 
feet. Only one window and one door are 
in the room, the door opening on a porch 
overlooking a yard full of stagnant pools 
of filth and garbage. Bear in mind that 
these children are some of those gathered 
into our public schools. They, with oth- 
ers nearly as badly conditioned, constitute 
a large fraction of those whom our Chi- 
cago teachers describe as afflicted with 
“nerve malady.” When Seth Low was 
Mayor of New York he set on foot in- 
vestigations which revealed a state of 
affairs fully as bad as that of St. Louis. 
These conditions have been markedly un- 
dergoing improvement. 


Yet the problem remains enormously 
heavy; what are we going to do about 
our school children, born, brought up and 
to be educated under such conditions? 
The passion to escape into country life is 
fortunately growing. It is going beyond 
the mercantile class, to gather up the pro- 
fessional people, the teachers, the preach- 
ers and the lawyers. Our school super- 
intendents report that they. find them- 
selves quite as closely related to their 
clientage when living four or five miles 
out on a trolley line, with rural telephone 
and long distance connections. But the 
movement still lacks a good grip on the 
day laborer. Here finally will be the 
chief gain; when the drayman not only 
vacates his rent, but his whole family 
around him can work with their own 
hands in the soil, and are no longer the 


victims of bad air and noise. There is 
not a question about it but that out into 
the country must go the vast bulk of 
city population—out among the birds and 
the brooks and the trees, where the con- 
ditions are equally favorable for health 
and a competency. 


A Revolution in Science 


A REVOLUTION in political science such 
as free trade, a revolution in theology 
such as higher criticism, or a revolution 
in biology such as Darwinism, is not ac- 
complished without great popular excite- 
ment and turmoil. Most educated people 
take an interest and not a few of them 
take sides in such a controversy, rightly 
suspecting that their own lives and hap- 
piness may be in some way implicated in 
the issue. But a revolution in physical 
science, such as the discovery of radio- 
activity, arouses in the intelligent public 
nothing more than a casual curiosity and 
not much of that. 

Probably this is on account of the 
strange fact that people are diffident 
about taking part actively in the discus- 
sion of questions of physics and chemis- 
try. The atom, altho it is much more 
complex than we suspected a few years 
ago, is still a very simple thing compared 
with an animal or a state, yet many peo- 
ple are quite ready to express opinions 
about the internal structure of these very 
complicated organisms and the methods 
of regulating it who would not venture to 
guess whether an atom has any internal 
structure or not. 

It is, of course, a very fortunate thing 
that the number of persons willing to be 
non-combatants in the present revolution 
is so small. The field is thus left clear to 
those who are qualified to do some good 
there. War correspondents are a nui- 
sance. Still, it is strange that people are 
not sufficiently interested to be even spec- 
tators of the intellectual revolution of 
which they are contemporaries. For the 
ten years 1806-1906, since Becquerel’s 
discovery of the natural radio-activity of 
matter, will rank as one of the critical 
periods of the world’s history, when the 
fundamental conceptions of the universe, 
which had prevailed since the dawn of 
reason, were suddenly and radically over- 
thrown. About fifty years from now 
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people will be hotly discussing the philo- 
sophical questions involved in the dis- 
coveries now being made and their bear- 
ing upon psychology and _ theology; 
possibly also upon politics and finagce. 
A revolution in science does not mean, 
as is commonly believed, that scientific 
men suddenly discover that what they 
have been teaching is false. On the con- 
trary, altho students are continually at 
work repeating the experiments of earlier 
days, it is rare to find false statements 
or even important errors in any of the 
observational and experimental work 
done since the methods of exact science 
have prevailed. The apparatus of a hun- 
dred years ago was cruder, the sub- 
stances used were more impure, the 
measurements were less exact, but the 
chief difference between their work and 
ours is the way in which it is interpreted. 
We have today a better scientific per- 
spective. So a revolution in science is 
simply a change in mental attitude. Per- 
haps a political revolution is essentially 
the same. A revolution in science re- 
sults, not from the overthrow of sup- 
posed knowledge, but.the sudden acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge, just as the dis- 
covery of America destroyed the balance 


of power in Europe and compelled a cen- 


tury of readjustment. 

Scientists have been longing for a new 
world to conquer. Now they have it— 
the world inside the atom. A few years 
ago they were bragging that a particle of 
matter too small to be seen or weighed 
could be detected by the spectroscope 
when voiatilized in a flame. Now a par- 
ticle a million millionth part of that— 


literally an atom—makes its presence vis- 


ible if it is radio-active and strikes a fluo- 
rescent mineral. And inside the atom— 
we still, very absurdly, picture it to our- 
selves as surrounded by a sort of shell— 
there are from a thousand to 240,000 mi- 
nuter corpuscles, which no more fill the 
space they occupy tHan so many grains 
of dust fill a room. Yet the motion of 
these corpuscles in their orbits or vibra- 
tions can be studied from the kind of 
rays they emit, the form of the eddies 
and waves they send out thru the ether. 
Chemists dealing, as they supposed, 
with the permanent and unchangeable 
units of nature, paid no attention to the 
element of time. Now we must have a 
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chemical chronology. For it seems that 
some at least of the elements, like planets, 
animals and everything else, have a life 
period, and in some cases these can be 
calculated. It is estimated that radium is 
decomposing at such a rate that one-half 
of it is transformed into other elements 
in the course of 1,300 years. But this 
must not be understood to mean that all 
of it would disappear in 2,600 years. 
Uranium is probably also decomposing, 
tho at a much slower rate, one-half in 
600,000,000 years. Pitchblende and other 
uranium ores in great variety and from 
many localities have been analyzed and 
are found to contain in addition 
radium, polonium, helium and lead in 
much the same proportions, so it is be- 
lieved that these other elements are prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of uranium, 
which had the greatest atomic weight, 
and that their relative proportion meas- 
ures the ratio of theif rates of decom- 
position. So radium is not only very 
expensive but is a perishable commodity. 

The life history of radium has been 
quite successfully studied. The atom of 
this weighs about 225, and when it starts 
to break up—nobody knows why—it 
throws off at different but definite in- 
tervals a positively charged and radiant 
atom of helium, which weighs 4. This 
leaves an atom weighing about 205, 
which is nearly that of lead (206.7), so 
it is thought that lead is the result of the 
decomposition of uranium and radium, 
altho since lead is not radio-active and 
is found in too small an amount to be 
detected in any other way, its presence 
cannot be proved. Polonium is thought 
to be the last stage in the distintegration 
series between radium and lead. 

Since galena and other lead ores con- 
tain a pretty constant proportion of sil- 
ver, and since the amount of gold is sc 
distributed over the earth that no suff- 
ciently large quantity of it has ever beer 
found to destroy its usefulness as a stand- 
ard of value since the days of the Baby- 
lonian empire, the two monetary metals 
are perhaps, also, like radium, members 
of a disintegration series, which would 
account for their constancy. 

Here we seem to be within sight of the 
realization of the dream .of the aichem- 
ists, but Professor Soddy dashes our 
hopes by assuring us that even if we 
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could build up a heavy metal like gold 


from silver it would not pay, because the . 


energy of hundreds of tons of coal would 
have to be put into an ounce of silver to 
convert it into guid. If we could get 
our energy from the decomposition of a 
heavier element like lead the gold would 
be a mere byproduct, because the amount 
of energy liberated in the process would 
be of far greater value than the gold pro- 
duced. 

In fact, the discovery of the ex- 
istence of untold stores of energy 
all about us, even tho we do not 
know how to utilize it, has opened up 
new and dazzling possibilities for human 
progress, at least in the imagina- 
tion. For the heat and power which 
are the basis of our life and civilization 
we may not be forever dependent upon 
the stores of coal, the power of rivers 
and tides and the heat of the sun, for the 
energy of the decomposition of an ele- 
ment is a million times greater than any 
form of chemical energy of combination 
known to man, even the heat of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. A piece of radium the 
size of a pinhead if disintegrated all at 
once would equal the explosion of a hun- 
dred weight of dynamite. A piece of 
lead the size of one’s finger tip would 
be sufficient to propel our largest ship 


across the Atlantic if we could get at its — 


internal energy. But so far it seems that 
the decomposition of an atom is sponta- 
neous and independent of external condi- 
tions. Neither by heat, shock nor elec- 
tricity can we instigate, accelerate, retard 
or prevent it. 

The new theories of matter resulting 
from these discoveries, for example, that 
inertia is an electrical phenomenon and 
perhaps changeable, opens a vista to the 
speculative philosopher as enticing as 
that opened to the imaginative engineer 
by these new stores of energy. 

“ 
It is not to be pretended 
that the negro poet Dun- 
bar, who died the other 
day only thirty-three years old, will take 
a top rank in. the list of American poets, 
but he was the recognized chief singer 
of his race. lt is not surprising that his 
race has produced so few, for the United 
States did not supply one for two hun- 
dred years after the settlement of James- 


Paul Laurence 
Dunbar 


town. One in a twenty million people 
is as many as we can expect, even altho 
every fourth man and every other 
woman has the gift of rhyme. But it is 
to be noticed that Dunbar was pure 
black, with not a drop of white blood. 
His father ran away to Canada before 
the war, and his mother was freed by 
Lincoln’s proclamation. He got’a com- 
mon school education and made his liv- 
ing by running an elevator at Dayton, 
Ohio, ,even after he had published vol- 
umes of verse. He was “discovered” 
by Mr. W. D. Howells. He was, for a 
short time, till his health failed, in the 
Congressional Library, at Washington. 
He had been seriously ill for several years 
before his death, which he anticipated in 
the lines published in Lippincott’s Maga- 
sine last December: 


“Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 

God in His great compassion 
Gave, me the gift of song. 


“Because I had loved so vainly, 
And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master in infinite mercy 
Offers the boon of Death.” 
Much of his poetry was in the dialect 
he knew so well, but he wrote also in the 
conventional English; and published sev- 
eral short stories and five or six novels.” 
His merit was that he gave melodious 
utterance to the feelings of black folk, 
and used their own peculiar vernacular 
as a vehicle of expression and made that 
vernacular classic. He found poetry in 
the black man’s occupations and sur- 
roundings, in his loves and joys, in his 
disappointments and bereavements. He 
found a vein unworked and made artistic 
use of it in verse as other writers had 
done in prose, and he became, in the true 
sense of the term, a popular poet. It is 
observed that he did not require any in- 
fusion of white blood to give him a touch 
of genius. 
s&s 
paced ae It was Sir William, Har- 
Socialism cut who said: “We are 
all socialists nowadays.” 
That is true ina sense. It does not mean 
that we want to divide up the rich men’s 
property, like the sans-culottist ‘who 
wanted Baron Rothschild to distribute his 
wealth to all the people, and to whom the 
banker offered two francs as his share of 
the whole. Nor does it mean that the 
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state should assume to cunduct all the 
business now in private hands, and to tell 
every man what work he shall do. It 
. means, rather, that the community is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of all its mem- 
bers ; that the state cannot afford to have 
a section of its people dependent and im- 
poverished ; that there shall be opportu- 
nity offered to all, and that the weak and 
aged shall be cared for. Already the so- 
cial idea builds roads, lights and waters 
the streets, maintaining schools, distrib- 
utes our letters, and does a multitude of 
other things. These are in the line of so- 
cialism, not political, but popular, which 
ought to be extended still further. We 
in America are behind the world in this 
thing. There is hardly a country in 
Europe that cannot give us lessons in the 
matter of public utilities and natural mo- 
nopolies. There are four express com- 
panies holding up our Post Office Depart- 
ment. Why should not any citizen find a 
postal savings bank at his door? Why 
do our cities leave the franchises for 
lighting, heating and transport in the 
hands of individuals? It is submission to 
private greed, and nothing less. We want 
more socialism, not communism. 
a 


The Mitcher Under this title the fol- 

oe lowing fable is sent us by 

“W. M. W.,” whose ini- 

tials suggest a professor of Boston Uni- 
versity, and the son of its ex-president : 


Some stirring sergeants were at headquar- 
ters to complain of a scout. 

Migs he loyal to the King?” asked the Gener- 
als. 

“In word and deed.” 

“Is he trained for his work?” 

“None better.” 

“With what, then, do you charge him?” 

“In spite of admonition he points out hidden 
water springs and fields unknown to our 
foragers; worse yet, in showing our guides 
the way, he finds errors in our maps.” 

“Aha!” cried the Generals, with one voice, “a 
pestilent fellow, a menace to us all! By bring- 
ing more food and drink to view he imperils 
our discipline; by correcting our maps, ay, in 
the waver of a line, he invalidates them 
wholly. Seize him at sight, well-deserving 
men, and run him out of camp!” 

In hasty zeal for God’s house, we sometimes 
board up windows. 


The trade unions of France want a law 
prohibiting the manufacturing ‘and sale 
of absinthe, because it kills tens of thou- 
sands of people annually. More absinthe 


* ness and crime. 
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is drunk in France than in all the rest of 
the world put together ; and it.causes, the 
doctors say, epilepsy, tuberculosis, mad- 
Certainly, then, prohibit 
it. But is not that just what China want- 
ed done about opium, for just the same 
reason, and the Europeans would not al- 
low it? And is not it just as true that 
alcohol kills its tens of thousands in this 
country? Every country, or town, or 
other district, ought to be allowed, as in 
some States, to prohibit the sale of such 
poisons, including patent medicines 
whose principal ingredient is alcohol. 
ed 


Baron Komura was defending himself 
for his course at Portsmouth, but he said 
no more than the truth when he declared 
that Japan was increasingly grateful to 
America, and that President Roosevelt 
had quickly comprehended when the true 
crisis of the war was reached, and had 
acted with noble unconventionality in 
proposing to Japan and Russia the hold- 
ing of a peace conference; and that sub- 
sequently his unbiased intervention pre- 


vented a collapse of the conference. Japan 
is now learning that the peace terms were 
wisely accepted. 


A terrible famine affects three of the 
northern provinces of Japan, with a pop- 
ulation of 2,820,000 souls, the worst since 
the terrible famine of sixty years ago. 
The rice crop has almost utterly failed, 
in one province only thirty-three per cent. 
of the usual crop, in another fifteen per 
cent., and in a third twelve per cent. 
Japan is doing what it can to provide for 
the sufferers, and the foreigners have ap- 
pealed for help. Any of our missionary 
bodies will transmit funds, and much is 
needed. 

at 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss wishes us 
to correct a. strange error, by which, in 
his article in THe INDEPENDENT, he put 
Mr. Schwab with other multi-millionaires 
in St. George’s Episcopal Church, in this 
city. Mr. Schwab is a Catholic, 


se 
We give our hearty congratulations to 


Congressman Longworth, and our best 


wishes to Miss Alice Roosevelt. What 
more need be said? The country, the 
world, wishes them joy. 





Insurance 


Developments in the Fowler 
Committee’s Investigation of 
the New York Life 


THE Fowler Investigating Committee 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany made its initial report to the com- 
-pany’s trustees last week. From this 
report it appears that a grand total of 
$1,347,382.41 of the funds of the New 
York Life went into or thru the hands 
of Andrew Hamilton, from the begin- 
ning of his service with the company, in 
1892, down to the end of last year. The 
investigators were unsparing in their 
criticism of the New York Life’s “Bu- 
reau of Legislation,” and of the way in 
which it -was conducted. The report, 
however, does not rest content with mere 
criticism, but flatly recommends suits to 
determine the legality of payments 
amounting in total to $1,074,774.80. The 
trustees of the company have adopted the 
report and its recommendations without 
dissent. The discrepancy between the 
last named sum and the total received 
by Hamilton is made up of the $235,000 
that ex-President John A. McCall paid 
back when he resigned, and $37,607.31 
to which Hamilton was entitled in the 
way of salary and expenses from 1892 
to 1895, which is unquestioned. The 
Fowler Committee further reports that it 
has examined every available record 
bearing on the Hamilton situation and 
believes that it has traced all the pay- 
ments that were made to or thru him, 
which was rendered particularly difficult 
from the fact that some of the payments 
were made thru the Paris office and by 
other intricate methods. The report of 
the committee is signed by all of its con- 
stituting members. They are Thomas P. 
Fowler, chairman, Norman B. Beam, 
Augustus G. Paine, Hiram R. Steele and 
Clarence H. Mackay. 

a 


The Mutual Life and the Law- 


son Proxies 


Tuomas W. Lawson, who has recently 
been very active in the gathering together 
of proxies in the New York Life and the 
Mutyal Life, is reported to have secured 
not less than 50,000 proxies in both com- 
panies. Mr. Lawson intends to make a 


stubborn fight for the control of both in- 
stitutions. Samuel Untermyer has been 
brought into the case, at least in confer- 
ence over it, and Lawson claims to have 
secured the signatures of seventeen Gov- 
ernors to his petition for a general inves- 
tigation of the New York companies. 
The subject has been laid before the 
President at Washington, and the actual 
mutualization of the companies will be 
sought after. 4 


Missouri Warns insurance Com- 
panies 

Warning letters to the presidents of 
more than sixty life insurance compa- 
nies have been sent out by W. D. Van- 
diver, Insurance Commissioner for the 
State of Missouri. The purport of the 
Vandiver letters is to the effect that cer- 
tain vital reforms must be effected by life 
insurance companies doing business in 
Missouri as a condition for the privilege 
to continue business in that State. The 


companies interested must give written 
promises to cease rebating. All advisory 


board contracts or other forms of spe- 
cial contracts must be at once abandoned. 
All illustration figures or books of esti- 
mates of future dividends must in future 
be prepared by the regular actuary of the 
company or be done away with alto- 
gether. Compliance with all of these re- 
quirements will be the price of the re- 
newal of a license to continue business. 
Sd 

THE American Real Estate Company, 
of 290 Broadway, this city, in its annual 
financial statement just issued, shows 
assets of $8,364,909.97._ The surplus is 
$1,285,047.03, which includes a capital 
stock of $100,000. The bonds and certifi- 
cates of the company amount to $5,572,- 
922.75. Messrs. Patterson, Teele & Den- 
nis, certified public accountants, have ex- 
amined all the assets and liabilities of the 
company, and .certify to the correctness 
of the same. The real estate has also 
been appraised by the appraisers Mat- 
thew Anderson and John W. Hotaling. 
The officers of the company are: Edwin 
K. Martin, president; Dyer B. Holmes, 
vice president and treasurer; tdward Bb. 
Boynton, second vice president, and Will- 
iam B. Hinckley, secretary. 
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Railway Motive Power 


THERE is nothing more interesting in 
the current record of railway activity, on 
its practical or physical side, than the 
rapid encroachment of electric force upon 
the field so long held by steam power. 
Of this we have spoken occasionally, in 
relation to some new indication of the 
general movement. It has been known 
for some time that electric power was 
soon to be used for passenger service on 
the New Haven road in the vicinity of 
New York, as it is to be on the neighbor- 
ing lines of the New York Central, but 
the use of such power beyond the su- 
burban limits was not predicted for the 
near future. The New Haven Com- 
pany’s general manager now says, how- 
ever, that electric power will be used for 
the entire passenger service as far east- 
ward as New Haven. All passenger 


trains between New York and Stamford 
will be moved by it before the end of 
1906, and probably by September Ist. 
That change having been made, the use 


of electricity will then be extended east- 
ward to New Haven. It may be inferred 
that in time steam power for passenger 
trains will be displaced by electric power 
thruout the company’s extensive system 
between New York and Boston. The 
Erie is about to use such power for about 
250 miles of its suburban service in New 
Jersey, and the work of substituting elec- 
tric force for steam power on the West 
Shore road, from Syracuse to Rochester, 
81 miles, was begun a few weeks ago. 
Steam companies continue to meet the 
competition of trolley lines by purchasing 
them. It was intended that the Shaw 
syndicate’s trolley road, from Boston to 
Worcester, should be prolonged to Hart- 
ford, and possibly to New York. But 
this project is now dead, for the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford (steam) 
Company, a few days ago, bought the 
Shaw syndicate’s interests east of 
Worcester, these including a trolley line 
from Hartford to Rockville, and another 
at Stafford Springs. Two-thirds of the 
trolley mileage in Connecticut is now 
owned by this prominent steam railroad 
company. The New York Central will 
soon have a continuous electric line from 
Albany to Niagara Falls, paralleling its 
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main lines and including the trolley sys- 
tems of -Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse 
and Rochester. It became known last 
week that control of the Public Service 
Corporation’s extensive trolley system in , 
the northern counties of New ‘Jersey is 
to be transferred to the Pennsylvania 
(steam) Railroad Company. By and by 
all the trolley lines worth having will be 
owned by the present steam companies, 
and electric force will be the motive 
power for all the railway passenger serv- 
ice in the thickly settled parts of the 
country. 


st 
GOVERNMENT reports show that the 
volume of our internal commerce in 1905 
was much larger than in any previous 
year. 


...-Journals of the iron trade report 
that January’s output of pig irén was 
2,095,797 tons, which makes a new high 
record. ' 

....-According to the Financial Chron- 
icle’s returns, gross earnings of the rail- 
roads in 1905 showed ‘an increase of 
$152,000,000, or about: 84 per cent. 

....B. L. Allen, the fourth vice presi- 
dent, has been elected third vice presi- 
dent of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, of which Charles T. Barney is 
president. The new fourth vice president 
is William Turnbull, for many years con- 
nected with the dry goods house of 
Messrs. Knower & Turnbull. 


....Herbert L. Griggs, president of 
the Bank of New York, points out in a 
published letter that the cash reserve of 
the combined trust companies and banks 
is 24 per cent. in St. Louis, 22 per cent. 
in Chicago, and about 16 per cent. in New 
York, where the percentage ought to be 
larger than in either of the=two other 
cities. He is in favor of the bill pending 
at Albany, which, by requiring trust com- 
panies to keep a cash reserve, would 
partly correct the discrepancy. 


....Dividends announeed : 


N. Y. Cent. R. R. (R., W. & O. Div.), 1% 
per cent., payable February 15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent.. payable February 15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Common), 1% 
per cent., payable March 2oth. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Common), 1% 
per cent., payable June 2oth. 
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The only safe can to have in 
your cellar for furnace ashes. 
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By far the most economical can for you 
to buy. First cost may be a little more, 
but Witt’s will last longer than two of 
any other can. 

Absolutely fire-proof—made of corru- 
gated steel, close-fitting lid. Bottom of 
can is above the floor; rests on rim only. 

Known by “ Witt’s Can” Stamped in lid and bottom 
Three sizes: No. 1—15%{x% in., No. 2—18x25in., No. 3--20%x2 in. 

Witt’s Pail (5 and 7 gal.) for ashes and garbage. 


Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval. and not one 
has ever been returned by the purchaser. Write us for 
name of dealer in your town who sells Witt's Cans and Pails. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


» | 6% 


: s 
on deposits subject to withdrawal without notice Ti m b e r B 0 nd § 


at any time. 
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Secured by first mortgage on timber 
6% lands at less than 50% of present 


market value. Issued by large, well 


| On Capel Sek SERENE SOrEwD yore. established, responsible lumber com- 
Security is. absolute. First Mortgages on im- 


proved real estate, deposited as required by law, panies. The bonds are $500 each ; 
with one of the strongest trust companies of this 
city. There could be nothing sounder or better. 


Are your savings earning that much ? -|| Full particulars will be mailed on 
Write today for the booklet, request. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPasiT cp, || ‘1 C: Barroll &¢ Company 


In Business Eleven Years First National Bank Building CHICAGO 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


serial; semi-annual interest; yield 6%. 
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ELIZABETH C. HEIGHT 


wife of Edward P. Hatch (of Lord & Taylor), 
died at her home, 1033 Fifth avenue, New York, 
on February 2d, after a lingering illness extend- 
ing over a year and a half. 

She is survived by her husband, a son and five 
daughters. Mrs. Hatch was the daughter of Rob- 
ert C. and Mary Riddell Height, and was_ born 
in Monmouth County, N. J. The Height 
family came to this country in the early part of 
the eighteenth century from England, where they 
were people of substance and prominence—an old 
street in London taking name from this family. 

From the English crown they obtained a large 
tract of land adjoining the holdings of William 
Penn, in what is now Mercer County, N. J. 
and in 1721 Heightstown was founded, John and 
Mary Height erecting the first house. 

Mrs. Hatch’s grandfather was a major-general 
under Washington in the Revolution, and | 
father was a drum-major in the War of 1812. In 
the War of the Rebellion her brother, Britton 
Height, was among the very first to go out—in 
the First New Jersey Cavalry, in which he was 
an officer—and served thruout the war. 

Mrs. Hatch was not alone the possessor of an 
illustrious name; she was also a woman of great 
personal force of character, tempering a superior 
capacity for affairs with a remarkable degree of 
tact. 


CHARLES H. FANCHER 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Irving National Bank of New York, held Jan- 
uary 30th, 1906, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, We,:the Board of Directors of The 
Irving National Bank of New York, have re- 
ceived the sad intelligence of the death of our 
former President and the Chairman of our Board, 
Mr. Charles H. Fancher, and being keenly appre- 
ciative of his long and faithful services to this 
institution; be it therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Fancher 
this Bank has lost an able and conscientious ex- 
ecutive, who brought to the discharge of his 
duties, from a clerkship to the highest office 
within its gift, a heart and mind ever devoted to 
the welfare and progress of this institution. 
Being possessed of an exceptionally happy dis- 
position, he won and held the esteem and good 
will of all who came within the range of his genial 
presence. His counsels were wise, his decisions 
| just, and he was ever actuated by motives that 
| could not be impeached. His associates will miss 
the inspiration of his life, and by his untimely 
| decease those who knew him best will feel most 
| keenly the loss not only of a true friend, but of a 

rare and engaging personality. 
| Resolved, That this Board attend the funeral in 


| a body, and that these resolutions be entered in 
full on the minutes of the Bank, and that a copy 
of the same, suitably engrossed, be forwarded to 
| his family as an expression of this Board’s sin- 
cere sympathy for them in their bereavement. 


SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Secretary. 
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MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Frederick A. Burnham is Presi- 
dent and George D. Eldridge is Vice-Presi- 
dent, in its annual exhibit shows total assets, 
excluding non-admitted, of $5,377,669. Dur- 
ing the year just closed $14,426,325 in, new 
paid-for business has been written. The surplus 
has been increased by $33,204. A considerable 
reduction in operating expenses has been ef- 
fected during the year 1905. The total 
p2yments to policyholders and beneficiaries by 
this company have been $64,400,000. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


The annual statement of the United States 
Branch of the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London, shows total admitted as- 
sets of $3,455,012, which is a gain of $252,137. 
The company’s total liabilities are $2,159,742, 
and the surplus is $1,295,271. Last year the 
surplus was $1,069,008. 








READING NOTICES , 





“THE GOLDEN STATE LIMITED.” 


The famous “Golden State Limited” of the Rock Is- 
land line to California is more popular than ever this 
winter. Not only is the same high grade of equipment 
and service maintained, but the time between icago 
and the Pacific Coast has been reduced by one and one- 
halt hours. The tourist can leave Chicago at nine o’clock 
in the evening and be in Los Angeles shortly after noon 
of the third day, or in San Francisco early in the morn- 
ing of the fourth day. The Rock Island-’Frisco line 
takes one across Illinois and Missouri, via Kansas City, 
through Kansas, Oklahoma and the-extreme northeastern 
corner of Texas, across New Mexico, touching at El Paso, 
Texas, and thence through Southern Arizona and Cali- 
fornia—the shortest route and the line of lowest altitudes. 
The equipment of the “Golden State Limited” is su- 
perb. The train is lighted throughout by electric ceilin 
and berth lights, and is provided with electric fans to ai 
in ventilation. Among the comforts provided for the 
traveler are bath room, barber shop, daily papers and 
market reports, a library and facilities for correspond- 
ence. There is dining car service for all meals, and many 
patrons of the road claim that the Rock Island dining 
cars are superior te any in the country. In fact, no 
expense is spared to make the journey of “Golden 
State Limited” patrons safe, comfortable and pleasani. 
A folder giving complete details of the California service 
will be sent upon application to John Sebastian, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Chicago, III 


Mr. R_ A_ White, formerly Auditor of Disburse- 
ments of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R.. 
has been appointed Auditor of that Company in place of 
Mr. Marshall L. Bacon, deceased. Mr. C. H. Chambers, 
formerly Assistant Auditor of Disbursements, has beer 
appointed Auditor of Disbursements in place of Mr. R. 
A. White, promoted. 








ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 FA wie experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hoepital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send you by prepaid 
express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
this time to convince ycu that 
this method is effective, 
simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 
will return the price of the Cap to you. 

The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even one 
application produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 

principle has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
val hth develop a eg of hair about an inch in 
length, within the trial period. 

A series of letters from a number of people, giving their 
experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this 
month's “ Metropolitan” and “‘ Everybody's” magazine, 
and we will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. All 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 2 vistoz Bite. 




















Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be‘obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and in Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Bion completely —no na pty t 
ing.” Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 

















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


. TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 1s the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 

typewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator ca size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ 


a Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
3 count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. eae ee 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, - New York City 


UNDER WHICH KING 


The More Postum the More Food—the More 
Coffee the More Poison. 


The Pres. of the W. C. T. U. in a young giant 
state in the Northwest says : 

‘*I did not realize that I was a slave to coffee 
till I left off drinking it. - For three or four years 
I was obliged to take a nerve tonic every day. 
Now I am free, thanks to Postum Food Coffee 

“After finding out what coffee will do to its 
victims, I could hardly stand to have my husband 
drink it; but he was not willing toquit. 1 studied 
for months to find a way to induce him to leave it 
off. Finally I told him I would make no more 
coffee. 

‘I got Postum Food Coffee, and made it strong 
—boiled it the required time, and had him read 
the little book, ‘The. Road to Wellville,’ that 
comes in every pkg. 

‘*Today Postum has no stronger advocate 
than my husband! He tells our friends how to 
make it, and that he got through the winter with- 
out a spell of the grip and has not had a headache 
for months—he used to be subject to frequent 
nervous headaches. 

‘The stronger you drink Postum the more food 
you get; the stronger you drink coffee the more 
poison you get.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 
Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 














Photo Electrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGNERS and .*. 
“. ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 





BUILDING NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1704John 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BowEN, - = = = «= Publisher. 


A Wee Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
= Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Termsiof Subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 











JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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The Bay State Nurseries 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Many of the LARGEST ESTATES in AMERICA are buy- 
ing their TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES and HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL plants direct from our nurseries. - We are grow- 
ers. WE HAVE NO AGENTS. Oodur specialty is High- 
Grade Stock at Reasonable Rates 


Upon request, we will mail you one of the best Illustrated 
Nursery Books published. . . . . . White to-day. 
























JAPANESE IRIS. 


WHICH FLOOR DO YOU PREFER? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER AND FINISHES. 


oer = roved noes of o<- Write NOW for descriptive matter to 

ng all floors. nitary, sim ~ 

and inexpensive. Skilled la GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. E, 
Newark, New York State. 


is not necessary. 
BEFORE TREATMENT. AFTER TREATMENT 

















































Investigate 
the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 













THE “SPREADER WITHOUT AN EQUAL! oe 
The Strongest, Most Durable, Lightest Draft 
Manure Spreader Made in this Country. 


Has twenty-nine years of experience behind it. 
Handles and spreads all kinds of ard manure, lime, 
and fe rtilisers. Does ite work wi cortainty—-works 


king 
ten tail-board. N to — 
field! When ait voerd is raised it it —s asa va Noadt, lvelar 





















hold back the lumpe and thoroughly pal ives the pejoes id Sree and poult 

——- 4 Every square Pinch of ground is covered. wi } wee ff by’ week a wt ~~ ge ears. “Tt 

ange of manure. P —.. f in the aeer could be 1 rofitably 
out to sprea a is corned tem vel / Ry ae. A. Lo marketed. | itshows how ‘ou can make $2.00 on 


roaster. It tells what profits 
it stopping team. cme mae wate" with each of the popular Breeds, 
“Our Sar Saaceaty Booklet with every Spreader. and the costs of production. 









Send for our ‘A Gavings Bank on Wheels.”” It palare hes ped thousands to mak money with 

is free to everybody ate + A Tacubators an ae 
oney-ma. arms. smy 

THE RICHARDSON’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bre used 0 23 tench those Ssiep Ea Giese to do 8D 






Worcester, Mass. 









AS/ p Send for my complete literature. 


Denn ccatth i “C GHS 
BRONCHIAL Ou! CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


































. oe ~ S — Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y- 
Sint = 
Asimple remedy. Neglect of Wo attorney's fee until patent 
a cold may result in a.chronic P AT EF NTS is allowed. Write for Jurca 
throat trouble. Sold only in boxes. Washington, D. 0. 
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1906 MODEL F 
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ARTFORD MODEL F 


is the result of our 28 years of experience in making and 

7 marketing mechanical vehicles and is the latest product of our 

famous Hartford factories. MOTOR: consists of 4-cylinder, 

“vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in pairs ; all gears 
encased; brake test 28-30 H.P. "TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, 

3 speeds forward and reverse. CARBURETOR: specially designed, 
insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum power. CONTROL: 
throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not revolve with 
wheel. DRIVE: bevel gear through propeller shaft to the rear axle. 
TONNEAU : non-removable, dust-proof, double side entrance. DESIGN : 

artistic in conception and execution. 

While great attention has been given the essentials of construction it 

will be fund ¢ that no detail has been overlooked. Everything that will 
contribute to the user’s comfort and convenience has been embodied in thi 


up-to-date car. (Extension top $125 extra). Price, $2,500 


Pope-Hartford Model G 
is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 H.P., touring car. The engine is under the 
hood and all parts are accessible for inspection and repair. This is our 
dependable 2-cylinder machine of last year with such minor changes as have 


been suggested by a season's use. Price, $1,600 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York City: 1733 B’wa: 
51 Mission % 


San Francisco: 


= 


~ POPE - 


Sis 


Boston : 223 Columbus Ave 
. Washington : 819 14th St. N.W 
A. L. A. M. 
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$20,000,000 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY — 


Four Per Cent, Fifteen-Twenty-Five Year Gold Loan of 1906, 


DUE APRIL 1, 1931, 


WITH THE OPTION TO THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY TO REDEEM ALL, BUT NOT 
ANY PART, OF THE ISSUE ON APRIL }, 192i, OR ON ANY INTEREST DATE 
THEREAFTER, ON GIVING NINETY DAYS’ NOTICE. 












































PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY ON APRIL ist AND OCTOBER ist IN NEW YORK. 





Principal and interest payable without deduction for any tax or taxes, which the Trustee or the 
Pennsylvania Company may be required to pay, or retain therefrom, under any present or 
future law of the United States of America or of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. ” 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. s 





COUPON CERTIFICATES IN DENOMINATION OF $1,000 EACH WITH PROVISION FOR : 





REGISTRATION OF PRINCIPAL. * 

be 

The above loan is to be secured by the obligation of the Pennsylvania Company, the pledge of: <i 
$10,000,000 par value of the common stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, S 
14,000,000 par value of the common stock of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis C 
Railway Company, (\ 
4,000,000 par value of the stock of the Vandalia Railroad Company, and by the unconditional pe 
guarantee of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. di 








A LARGE AMOUNT OF TBE ABOVE LOAN HAVING BEEN SOLD, THE 
UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE UNSOLD PORTION FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT ” 
100% PER CENT. WITH INTEREST ADJUSTED TO APRIL 1ST, 1906, ac 


FROM WHICH DATE THE LOAN BEARS INTEREST. - 
The subscription list will be opened at the office of the undersigned at 10 o’clock A. M., on Wednesday’ of 
February 14, 1906, and will be closed at 3 o’clock, P. M. or earlier on the same day, the right being reserved sti! 
to reject any applications and to allot smaller amounts than applied fer. the 
Allotments made upon subscriptions are to be paid for on March 1, 1906, against temporary receipts of or 
the Trustee, which will be exchangeable for actual certificates as soon as ready. The amount payable an 


that date with interest adjusted to April 1st is 81,001.66 per $1,000 certificate. ore 


For further details as to the above loan, reference is made to the agreement relating thereto 
copies of which may be obtained at the office of the undersigned. 
Application will be made to list the above loan on the New York Stock Exchange. p: 


oO i LOBE & 6O., . 


William and Pine Streets 
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A Report Full 
of Figures. 


‘ 











The Annual Report of the SAN LUIS MINING COM- 
PANY has just been published and we shall be glad to 
send a copy to anyone interested. The report shows the 
following: 

Total cash investment of the company in 

Mexico—in addition to the property to 

exploit which it was organized (re- 

duced to United States money)...... $1,022,425.66 
Product during the year 1905 (U. S. 

money) 

Net profits for year 1903 (U. S. money) 

Net profits for year 1904 (U. S. money) 
tK. Net profits for year 1905 (U. S. money) 


750,943.60 
41,824.10 
61,114.50 

138,765.43 


During the year 1905 the Company produced 30,725 
36-100 tons of ore, of which it had left on hand January 
1, 1906, 3,280 64-100 tons. Of this amount 29,391 42-100 
tons were produced by the three mines, San Luis, Poto- 
sina and San Lucas. During the present year the addi- 
tional development work already done will enable the 
product of the Potosina to be more than doubled. In the 
San Luis mine the Company has more than 200,000 tons 
of ore in one block marked out and ready to take down 
as soon as the concentrating plant that is now being 
erected is ready to work it. During the year also the 
San Pablo, Sat Gonzalo, Castellana, Malinche, Sydney 
and Adventura will also be opened up and their ores will 
be added to the total production. There are already 20 - 
ooo tons of ore in the San Gonzalo that will average $50 
a ton, blocked out and ready to be taken down, and the 
San Gonzalo and Castetlana will by next July be the 
Company’s largest producers. In the two mines alone 
(which are on the same vein) there is estimated to be 
enough ore to pay the Company’s entire capitalization in 
dividends during the next five years without materially 
diminishing the supply. 

By the end of the year 1906 several other of the Com- 
pany’s mines will be opened so as to produce in 1907. 

The report shows that the Company has altogether 64 
mines, covering an area of 505.9 pertenencias, or 1,241.44 
acres, of which 160.9 pertenencias, or 393.37 acres, were 
acquired in 1905. 

The mines are situated in what is pronounced to be one 
of the best mineralized districts in the world, and con- 
stitute by far the largest and most important holdings in 
the district. The Company is now the largest shipper of 
ore in the State of Durango, and its ores rank well with 
any produced in Mexico, and are eagerly sought for by 
ore buyers. They are copper, but have enough gold and 
Silver in them to pay the entire cost of production, leav- 
ing the copper as a by-product, costing nothing. 

he total development work (underground) on the Com- 
Pany’s properties up to December 31, 1905, was as follows: 
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Of this the following was done during 1905: 


MR Pucca Ok ous 240th ne sheen eaers 540 feet 
GN ME on nts tscwacccnpaae 1251 feet 
Drifts, tunnels and crosscuts............ 4834 feet 

EE. Cid NT os <x de metatnetobles kia seaus 6625 feet 


The Company is paying dividends this year at the rate 
of six per cent., and next year witli more mines in oper- 
ation, it expects to pay at the rate of twelve per cent. 
After next year the dividends can increase steadily as the 
development work goes on. It is estimated that fifty 
years at least will be required to work out the ore bodies 
already uncovered and that then the mines will by no 
means be exhausted. 

To provide funds for building a railroad to the mines 
and a power plant at the mines and other improvements 
which will largely increase the earnings and the dividends, 
the company has recently increased its capital from 225,- 
000 shares to 300,000 shares of the par value of $10 each, 
and the stock is now offered for subscription at par. 

Make checks payable to the order of SAN LUIS MIN- 
ING COMPANY and forward to 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856 


Capital and Surplus, - 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 





$10,000,000 


JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, 


President Vice-President 

STUYVESANT FISH, MAURICE H. EWER, 
Vice-President Cashier 

GILBERT G. THORNE, WILLIAM 0O. JONES, 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JOHN C. McKEON, WILLIAM A. MAIN, 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 











**Ornatus et Bonitas.’’ 


ona 











Celebrated Hats. 


SPRING STYLES 


correct in every particular. 








Will Be Issued 
Saturday, February 17th. 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY | 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET 








NEW YORK, February 7th, 1906. 


To the Stockholders of 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company: 

By order of the Board of Directors, the privilege will be given to the Preferred and 
Common Stockholders to subscribe during the period beginning April 9th and ending April | 2th, 
1906, for ah amount of the Fifty Year Four Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds of the Company 
equal to eight per cent. of their respective holdings of stock as registered on the Company's books at 
the close of business on FEBRUARY 21, 1906. 

The subscription price of the bonds will be their par value and accrued interest, payable as 
follows: At the time of subscription, 25 per cent. of the par value of the bonds, and on or before 
October 12, 1906, 75 per cent. of the par value and the accrued interest, less interest on the first 


installment at the rate of four per cent. per annum from April 12, 1906. 
Warrants and a circular furnishing further details will be mailed to the Stockholders on or 


before March 15, 1906. 


D. L. GALLUP, Comptroller. 





e HEIGHT: OF 
E INVESTMENT 


| Property within the confines of New 
York City, where realty values in- 
crease greatly each year, is truly, 
“The Height of Safe Investment.” 


THE PREMIER 
REALTY CORPORATION 


Does Not Speculate 
But Invests 


# exclusively in improved, income- 

|} paying property an mortgage loans 
in Greater New York. For several 
years this corporation 


| Has Paid and Guarantees 
A 7% Annual Dividend 


on their Preferred Stock. This stock 
Sells at par ($100.00 per share) and, 
owing to the conservative methods 
of the Corporation, it is a safe in- 
vestment, insuring a steady, re a 
income of 3%% every six mont 

Write for full detailed = ae 
tion to 


THE PREMIER 
REALTY CORPORATION, 
176 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


Mone County, N. J.—Dairy farm, 412 acres, well 
watered ; valuable timber ; four miles from Hights- 
town, one mile from Sharon Station, on Pemberton & 





Hightstown Ss 


Bordentown, 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS &i¥ce‘testep 
IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston Home Established 1871 
Ohamber of Commerce, Chicago. Towa Falls, lows. 


FYE WATER 


ply to John P. Hutchinson, 
002 “Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
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1875 1906 


Toe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatares and First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable March 
1st, 1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company was 
declared on November 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record 
February 15th, 1906. Transfer books will close at three 
o’clock P. M. February 15th, and reopen March 2d. 

MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, January 27th, 1906. 

A dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & 
OGDENSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, 
lessee (under the provisions of the contract between the 
two companies), at this office on and after February 15, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on January 31, 1906. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
E New York. February, 7th, 1906. * 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular quarterly Dividend of 
ONE and ONE-HALF PER OEFNT. upon the PREFERRED 
STOCK of the “aempone. payable February 15th, 1906. 
The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock noon February 10th, 
and will reopen at 10 A. M. February 16th. 
OHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York. February 7th, 1996. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of THREE PER 
a: upon the COMMON STOCK of the Company, payable as 
lows : 
One and one-half per cent. on March 20th, 1906. 
One and one-half per cent. June 20th, 1906. 
-For the Dividend payable March 20th, the transfer books will 
close at 3 P. M.. March 15th, and will reopen at 10 A. M., March~ 
2st. For the Dividend payable June 20th, the transfer books will 
close at 3 P. M., June 15th. and will reopen at 10 A. M., June 2ist. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 




















INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; /emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants 


Unrest at 
Content’s Reception 


Felt out of place, of course. But got 
used to it, as you will if you accept Con- 
tentment’s invitation to settle the life in- 
surance matter the Right way. We spell 
Right with a capital. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 








Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Assets, December 31, 1905 ; 
Liabilities, December, 31, 1905 
JAMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 


$14,686,922.71 
13,625 ,404.44 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
Cor. Murray Street, New York 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - = General Agent 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G, BULLOCK, President . 


ASSETS, . 
LIABILITIES, ° ° ° . 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


January Ist, 1906 


$27,308,304.60 
24,659,522.00 
$2, 643,782.60 
Cc ash surrender values stated in everv volicy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 


C. W. ANDERSON @ SON." Gen. Agent 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638, 296,48 - 


$8,686 ,126.25 
forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 





Assets, Jan. 11,1905, - - - - = 
Lisbilities, - - - - - = = 


Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Preat. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turnee, Asst. Sed’ y 
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CONTINENTAL’S AFFAIRS. 


The annual statement of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company shows total assets of 
$16,384,501.83. Deducting from this the -re- 
serve funds which it maintains for the un- 
earned premiums on policies still in force, 
losses in process of adjustment, taxes and all 
other claims (making a total deduction of 
$6,060,276.70), there remains a net surplus 
above every liability and claim of $8,424,- 
225.13, which, with the capital of $1,000,000, 
makes’ over $0,000,000 held for the protection 


of the policyholders in event of a conflagra- , 


tion or any at present unforeseen’ contingency. 


In the valuation of its real estate, stocks 
and bonds, on which the figures ($16,384,- 
501.83) of its total assets are based, most con- 
servative values have been taken, such as the 
following: Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas 
the actual market January Ist was 142; Chi- 
cago and Northwestern preferred stock at 210, 
actual market 245; Lake Shore stock at 300, 
market 340; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern stock at 300, market 450. 


The company, in compliance with the Safety 
Fund law, maintains a deposit with the depart- 
ment at Albany of securities of the value of 
over $600,000. 

From “Sun” (N. Y.) January rth, 1906. 





-INSURE IN FHE COMPANY. OF 
‘CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHIL - 
ADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF’ THE 
HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES WITH 
LIMITED RESOURCES, WHICH PROP- 
-ERTY OWNERS UNTHINKINGLY 
ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE 
DEP’T A LIST_OF YOUR INSURANCE 
AND ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE 
NET SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY, 








CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
280 LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 4) 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
intérest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary, 





PHCENIX 


Assurance Company 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON. 


Statement of U. §. Branch December 31, 1903 


° ASSETS. 
United States Bonds 

State Bonds 

City Bonds 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks 
Uncollected premiums 

Cash on hand and in bank....,...... 
All other assets 


Total admitted assets 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding Losses 


Unearned premiums 
All other liabilities 


$288, 400.00 
520,000.00 


1,964, 143.51 
47,216.06 


$2,159, 741.57 
$1,295,270.06 
$3,455,012.17 
_ OFFICE UNITED STATES BRANCH : 
47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





